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% 
WORK FOR UNITY—THE ENGLISH 
iv APPROACH! | 
HE two great wars mark, to my mind, the end of 
an epoch, an epoch which sees the completion of 
the disintegration of English religion which began 
at the Reformation. Protestantism, in its very 
essence, was an attack on authority by the setting up of the 
authority: of the written word, as supreme ; of the authority 
of the voice of Christ, speaking direct to the human mind — 
and heart, through the word of the Scriptures, against the 
authority of the living voice, as supreme.; against the authority 
of the voice of Christ, speaking in and through His Mystical 
‘Body, the visible Church on earth. To make the authority 
of the written word supreme in its own tight isto set up a 
tuman authority, because it is to isolate a single component 
of Christ’s voice in the world, and to make it live, not by the 
interpretation of the mind of Christ, present in the organism 
of His Mystical Body by the power of the Holy Spirit, but 
by the interpretation of the individual human being or group 
of human beings, believing themselves to be illuminated, 
has individuals, by the Holy Spirit. That is the root heresy 
of Protestantism of evety kind; to separate the Scriptures, 
the word of God, from the Church, and to exalt them above 
he Church, the spirit-bearing community, making them the 
sole ultimate soutce of truth ; the voice in fact by which 
Christ speaks to the world; “instead of seeing in them a 
eae of that living voice which is Christ in and through 
lis Mystical Body. 
This misuse of the word of God, by separating it from and _ 
exalting it above the ‘spirit- -bearing community, and thus 
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subjecting it to the interpretation of the individual person, 
has contained within it the seeds of rationalism; so that the 
later phase of the development of Protestantism has seen a 
widespread apostasy from revealed religion. To-day the great 
majority of Englishmen are dead to dogmatic belief, though 
they still call themselves Christian and cling to a diffused 


Christian ethic, and even maintain a few Christian forms. 


A small minority are actually hostile to Christianity and work 
to discredit and overthrow it, and an almost equally small 
minority are believing and practising members of one or 
other of the Christian denominations. The completion of 
the process of disintegration has been reached. That is the 
line the process has taken here, and in other countries over 
_ which the Reformation swept. Elsewhere the situation is 
different; they escaped the Reformation only to encounter 
revolution, permeated with the atheistic rationalism of the 
Enlightenment. As a result there is a sharp. line of demar- 


cation between Christian and non-Christian; those on the 
Christian side are not members, as here, of a heterogeneous — 


grouping of sects, but of the worldwide and international 
Catholic and Roman Church. 

That then is the situation with which Christians are faced 
to-day. It is a specifically English problem, and is not 
exactly paralleled in any other country except perhaps the 
U.S.A. There is a large amorphous mass of our fellow- 
countrymen still nominally Christian, still clinging in substance 
to the Christian ethic. There is a minority of practising 
Christians belonging to different allegiances ; Catholic, Angli- 
can and Free Church; and there is a minority also actively 
hostile to Christianity. As followers.of Christ we are pledged 
to work for the recovery of our countrymen to the Faith, 
and, whatever our allegiance, we are pledged to work for 
unity, since unity in Himself is so obviously Our Lord’s 
will. I want to suggest that we need a new technique of 
approach to the situation, because the situation, though it 
has resulted from a long process only now completed, is a 


wholly new situation. What I shall say, I shall say as a priest | 


of the Catholic and Roman Church ; in speaking of the reco- 
very of our fellow-countrymen to the Faith, it is to the Faith 


of that Church that IL am referring, and when I speak of unity, 
I mean that unity of which she is the embodiment. As you 


will see, I believe that all Christians of whatever allegiance 
ought to collaborate in working for unity, according to a 
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definite plan or technique; in this way we must prepate the 
_ ground for the unity which God alone can give. 

And the most important element in the new technique of 
approach to the problem is the realization that England is 
now virtually a pagan country. The ordinary parochial 
machinery, an inheritance from the days when the country 
was Christian, is now inadequate for and unsuited to the 
purpose of the conversion of England to the Faith. The bulk 
of our fellow countrymen never go neat a church and could 
not be persuaded to do so, and if they did, they would be 
wholly out of their depth, for our language in talking about 
religion has little or no meaning for them; such words as 
salvation—redemption—penance—even sin, are almost wholly 
foreign to their vocabulary. Our ordinary parochial system 
will serve the needs of the already converted, and of the few 
converts who come into the Church by the ordinary channels, 
but for the masses outside something quite new is needed. 
We are now a missionary country, and we need missioners ; 
young priests and lay-people trained specially to go among 
the people, to live the life of the people amongst whom they 
work, to share their work, even the priests taking a job at 
least for a time, earning wages and at the same time exercising 
the apostolate. Mass would be said not in churches but in 
private houses, a few gathering together for that purpose ; 
and so, gradually, small groups would be formed of practis- 
ing Christians, carrying their Christian love and Christian 
community-spirit into the very heart of the semi-pagan 
population. This was the way in which the Apostles went to 
work in the great pagan cities of the Roman Empire, and it 
was the impact of Christian living, of Christian love and 
Christian faith that brought about the change of heart, which 
is the preliminary groundwork for the gift of Faith. Once 
that work was begun in deep faith and in the power of the 
Holy Ghost, there would be no lack of converts and no lack 
of vocations to carry on the work; for men and women 
are instinctively longing for the Truth, not consciously 
realizing what it is they want. 

The. second element in the new technique of approach to, 
the problem is one which lies more strictly within the scope 
of a group such as yours, which meets to study the problems 
of reunion. It is to utilize the new friendliness which 1s 
arising between members of the different denominations, 
to get down seriously to the work of studying the fundamental 
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beliefs of their neighbours and the origins of the differences 
that have arisen between them. This new friendliness is 
a God-given opportunity. It has arisen because the old 
warfare between Catholic and Protestant, and between Pro- | 
testants of different allegiances is giving place to a new warfare 
now looming on the horizon; the warfare between secular 
humanism which knows no God, and the forces of Christianity 
which are now finding themselves standing shoulder to 
shoulder to face the common enemy. ‘The first step in 
utilizing this new friendliness has been the formation of the 
S.O.S. and Religion and Life Movements, and the Christian 
Councils, which in many places have resulted from these 
movements. Christian Council weeks have béen held in 
many towns, with largely attended meetings, where Catholics, 
Anglicans and Free Churchmen have stood together on a 
common platform of Christian action. But on the whole 
the work of the Christian Councils has been a failure, and we 
Catholics have been very largely the cause of that failure. 
Under the leadership of the Pope, we changed our policy from 
one of official non-co-operation to one of official co-operation, 
and inevitably this has given rise to misunderstanding; to 
the expectation that in some way we were giving up out 
exclusive claim to represent the authority of Christ, and when 
subsequently this has been found to be not so, disappointment 
and perhaps resentment has followed. Such would not have 
been the case had there been, parallel with the larger groups 
for co-operation and social action, regular meetings of small 
groups composed of the theologians of different allegiances, 
for the purpose of discussing fundamental questions of dogma : 
the nature of truth and of revelation—the nature of the Church 
and its authority—the nature of obedience to that authority— . 
and so on. For such small group discussions among theolo. 
gians would have had, and in future will have, two effects- 
They will do a great deal to make the issues clear—to show 
where there is fundamental agreement on religious ultimates 
and exactly where the real differences lie. To know where 
you stand in relation to each other is the first condition of 
charity, for charity must be based upon truth, upon speaking 
the truth in love. Ido not claim that this work of discussion 
is easy work, or that its progress will be anything but slow, 
but I do claim that perseverance in it is a necessary preliminary 
of any approach to each other on the part of the separated 
bodies of Christendom. Without it attempts at co-operation 
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even on purely social questions are likely in the long run to 
fail. The second effect of these ‘discussions will be that their 
conclusions will gradually permeate the general body of the 
denominations to which the representatives of the various 
denominations taking part in them belong. For what the 
trained theologians at the top think will in time be communi- 
cated to the general run of ministers or pastors, and from them 
will pass in greater or less degree to the laity. We may 
hope that the conclusions arrived at will be a clear realization 
of the truths which are held in common, by an increased 
understanding of the idiom in which these truths are formu- 
lated by the different traditions which will meet round the 
conference table, and a clear realization of the real and funda- 
mental differences which divide us, and in particular of the 
origins of those differences, and why they are clung to with 
fervent conviction.. Such realization will make for mutual 
understanding and respect. The bringing about of clear 
understanding both of agreements and differences and of the 
historical circumstances which have given rise to these 
differences, coupled with clear realization of the strength 
of conviction which lies behind their maintenance, is the 
necessary spade-work which human beings can do to prepare 
the ground for the reception and realization of the truth ; 
and this realization is not a human work, but one which 
can be done only by the Holy Ghost. I am profoundly 
convinced therefore that the way to unity lies along this road— 
we must work for the organization all over the country of 
these small conferences between the representatives of the 
Catholic Church,the Church of England and the Free Churches. 
They must be conferences of trained theologians, small in 
number to ensure complete freedom of expression, they must 
“meet regularly and they must tackle fundamental questions : 
the nature of dogma and revelation—the nature of the Church’s 
authority and our obedience to it—fallen human nature and 
original sin—and the nature of grace by which we are restored. 
The aim of them should be, primarily, to set forth clearly 
and without compromise the teaching of each tradition on 
these subjects, placing it in its historical setting, and elucidating 
the idiom in which it is formulated. ‘Thus there is nothing 
controversial in their atmosphere. The object is to elucidate ; 
where objection and difference appear they will be offered 
and accepted in charity, the sole purpose in view will be the 
attainment of truth as it is in Christ Jesus. 
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Let me take a single example of a line which might be 
fruitfully followed in a series of conferences of this kind. 


I do not, obviously, intend to do theological justice to the ~ 


question here, only to indicate very briefly an outline of the 
course they might take. As we noticed at the outset of this 


paper, the essence of Protestantism (using the word in its — 


broadest sense, to cover all and every form of protest that was 
made during the Reformation against the teaching of the 


Catholic and Roman Church) was that it set up the authority — 


of the written word of God as supreme, whether interpreted 
by the individual or the community as represented by tradition. 
It regarded the Bible therefore as the sole source of Christ’s 
voice speaking in the world. In the teaching of the Catholic 


Church on the other hand the voice of Christ speaks on earth . 


in and through the visible living organism which is His 
Mystical Body, and through that part of it which we call 
Militant, living in the world. The Scriptures are a part of 
that voice; they are a special gift of the Holy Ghost, who 
guarantees them to the Church as the word of God, the voice 
of Christ, but they only speak authentically when they speak 


the meaning which the living voice of Christ in His Church — 


places on them. 


In the Catholic view then the Scriptures are not exalted | 


above the Church, they do not act as a check or corrective 
of the teaching voice of the Church, they are a part, the written 
part, of that teaching voice, and they are only living in so 
far as they are a part of the living voice. Any interpretation 
of them which does not accord with the meaning given them 
by the living voice is a dead interpretation—dead because it 
is false. In order to understand this Catholic doctrine of 
Holy Scripture, it is necessary to understand the exact-sense 


in which Christ and His Mystical Body are identifiable, and — 


the exact sense in which the visible organism which we call 
Christ’s Church Militant speaks with His voice. The body 
of Christ militant contains many members, and these members 


have their own personalities, their own mindg and wills and | 


voices, not yet perfectly united in glory with Christ. Hence 
there are voices in the Church; the voices of theology, of 
devotion, the voices of individual pastors and faithful, which 
are not necessarily identical with the voice of Christ, which 
may be in error or may only grasp Christ’s meaning in varying 
degrees. Only when Ecclesza docens, the united voices of the 
successors of the. Apostles, or the successor of St. Peter 
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‘speaking in their name as Christ’s representative upon earth, 
officially teaching the whole Church what is of Faith, only 
when Ecclesia docens thus speaks, can we be certain with the 
absolute certainty of Faith, that this is the Church speaking 
with Christ’s voice. This is the teaching of the Catholic 
Church, and yet it is strange how little it is understood by 
our Anglican and Free Church brethren. You will forgive 
-me if I quote a somewhat lengthy passage from Fr. A. G. 
Hebert, the well-known Anglican theologian. The passage 
is from his book The Form of the Church (p. 102), and in it he 
is summarizing an objection mote fully stated in another 
book by a Congregational minister—The Nature of Catholicity, 
by the Rev. Daniel Jenkins. ‘‘ But the root of the matter,” 
writes Fr. Hebert, “is this. The constant accusation of 
Anglicans and Protestants against the Roman Church is that 
a confusion is made between the essential, God-given forms 
of the Church and the secondary or ecclesiastical forms ; 
between the divine and the human elements in the Church. 
The result is a totalitarian system. Obedience is demanded 
to men who hold office in Christ’s name such as is due only 
to Him. There is no clear distinction in practice between 
what is due to human authority and what is owed to God. 
The authority of the Bible is not effectively distinguished 
from that of Tradition; the truth that the Holy Ghost 
speaks in the Church is made to support the false inference 
that Tradition is on a level with the Bible.. Thus Tradition 
loses the canon or standard by which it should be controlled ; 
there is not at Rome the appeal to the open Bible. For lack 
of this controlling principle the development of doctrine 
involves the corollary that things have been added to the 
original Gospel ; and much now appears to be de fide which 
the Apostles and the Fathers never knew. The sum of 
the whole is, as we have said, the blurring of the vital distinc- 
tion between the human and the divine elements in the Church ; 
so that as Jenkins puts it, if a man cannot hear the voice of 
the Holy See, he cannot hear the voice of Christ; for there 
is no means whereby the voice can reach him except by the 
Holy See, and therefore there can be no appeal from a pro- 
nouncement of the Holy See to Christ.” 

Both the Anglican and the Free Churchman are deeply 
concerned to safeguard the Lordship of Christ, and to secure 
that every individual human soul has access to Christ, and is 
able to live under His direct rule. Both believe, though they 


{ 
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rnin lainey 


would interpret their respective beliefs differently, that the — 


ultimate source of our knowledge of Christ is the written . 


word of God. “ Jesus Christ,” to quote Jenkins, “ God’s 
Word, known in judgment and in promise through the Scrip- 
tures, and in all else only derivatively from the Scriptures ”’ ; 
but both miss the point in fact, though not in words, that for 
Catholics Christ zs the Church, that the living organism of 
the Church is the Mystical Body in which He lives His divine- 
human life by the power of the Holy Ghost, and that His 
Lordship is exercised over men through His Mystical Body 
by membership of which every individual human being can 
have direct access to him. The point at issue, not fully seen 
. by either writer, is that in the Catholic view there is a real 
sense in which Christ and His Church are identified; that 
she lives not through some self-generating power of her own, 
but from God her Lord, and that in her Christ is accessible 
to men. There is a sense in which Christ in His Church 


stands over against us who are His members. The human - 


element in the Church needs continually to bring itself, to 
use a Barthian phrase, under the judgment of Christ, but for 
us that Christ is not found in a book but in the very living 
organism in which we ate incorporated. Where there is 
failure on the part of the human element to bring itself under 
the judgment of Christ, there is disaster, as the Reformation 
and other epochs of history testify. 

The ultimate question is, which of these two views, Christ 
through the book or Christ in the Church, is true; which 
corresponds to the facts as they are ordained and seen by God ?. 
You cannot distinguish between essential and God-given 
forms and secondary or ecclesiastical forms till you have 
settled this ultimate question. There must necessarily be 
a danger while human beings, with a fallen human nature, 
ate im via of confusion between divine and human elements ; 
‘such a liability to confusion is present in the interpretation 
of the book as well as in the interpretation of the living 
voice. ‘There is scope here too for explanation of the nature 
of authority, of the nature of divinely-appointed human 
authority, such as is exercised in the day to day magisterium 
of the Church, as it is in the day to day magisterium of the 
king, the civil magistrates and the father of a family, and of 
the kind of obedience owed to that authority. I have, I 
hope, said enough to show that even amongst well-disposed 
non-Catholics, who have studied the Catholic position in 
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books, there is much misapprehension of our beliefs, a great 
deal of which could be cleared up by personal and friendly 
contacts, at regular intervals, round the conference table. 
It is certain that in a controversial atmosphere such as that 
which has surrounded us since the Reformation, some aspects 
of our Faith tend to be pushed into the background while 
others are over-emphasized in opposition to Protestant denial. 
The presentation of the Faith can become blurred and out 
of focus in consequence. Those aspects which have been 
allowed to become obscured are still latent in the Church’s 
teaching, and can be brought once more to the front, as the © 
re-emphasis on the priesthood of the laity by the liturgical 
movement shows. Similarly disproportionate, and to that 
extent false, tendencies in the presentation of the Faith are 
possible, even over wide areas of time as Dom Gregory Dix 
in The Shape of the Liturgy has shown in relation to late medieval 
practice and ideas concerning the Mass, where the failure to 
emphasize certain important aspects of Eucharistic doctrine 
led in his view to the hatred of the Mass characteristic of the 
Protestant reformers. There is ample scope here for an apos- 
tolate for bringing owt aspects of Catholic truth which have 
become obscured in our own practice, for studying the out- 
standing doctrines of the reformers, such as justification by 
Faith and the priesthood of the laity, doctrines still held by 
their successots ; attempting to see what they were striving 
for in formulating those doctrines and attempting also to 
show how Catholic doctrine, always present in the deposit 
of Faith, but latent and obscured perhaps in popular practice 
and devotion, will supply, when rightly understood, but in 
truer proportion, the very need which they themselves sought 
to fulfil by their errors. We can wholly sympathize and 
at least partially agree with these words of Fr. Hebert (0p. ct. : 
p. 102): “ There were truths asserted at the Reformation ; 
there wete questions asked which demanded an answet. 
No solution was found at the time; perhaps none was then 
possible, and the schism had become inevitable. The schism 


will end so soon as the theological questions asked at the 


Reformation shall have been answered from the Roman side 
in such a way that the others are theologically satisfied. That 
must require as one of its presuppositions that the answer is 
given not as of old in a polemical spirit, but in a spirit of 
Christian love; and in our day this condition is beginning 


to be satisfied in no ungenerous fashion, as witness the arms 
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stretched out, first in prayer to God and then in love and 
friendship with men, in the observance of the Church Unity 
Octave every January.” 

We can wish with all our hearts that we could give an inside 
view of Catholic life to one who views it from outside with 
such puzzled and yet sympathetic eyes, as does the Rev. 
Daniel Jenkins. “It is true,” he writes, “that so deeply an 
evangelical Roman Catholic as Fr. Congar is able to describe 
the truly Catholic Christian as one who ‘ knows himself to 
be by grace the son of the Father, and radiates the likeness 
of God in sufficient measure to be recognized as a member 
incorporate with those who are also of the family of God, 
and bear the stamp of Christ’s likeness,’ and that such books 
as Matitain’s True Humanism teveal a rich understanding 
of Christian personal existence, but we are puzzled to know 
how far their attitude is compatible with other strains in 
Roman Catholic teaching. It is no doubt unfair to say out 
of hand that Catholicism, both Roman and Anglican, deper- 
sonalizes the relation between Christ and the believer, and 
has a merely quantitative conception of grace, but even the 
most inwatd of Catholic theologians do not altogether escape 
this danger, while it undoubtedly happens almost universally 
in Catholic church life. Certainly there ate treatises without 
number on the cultivation of the spiritual life, but the emphasis 
is On attaining an ever higher degree of individual holiness, 
rather than upon bringing forth the fruits of the spirit through 
the full personal integration which is the inevitable concomi- 
tant of that identification of Jesus Christ, very man, with each 
one of us, the subjective side of which we call justifying Faith.” 
(The Nature of Catholicity, p. 120.) I think almost every word 
of that quotation is evidence of the tremendous work there 
is to be done in understanding the thoughts and aspirations 


of our fellow-countrymen who love Our Lord but stand . 


outside the tradition of the Catholic Church, and in showing 
them that the Catholic Church has the complete answer to 
their question. 

I think we ought to pray most urgently, day in and day out, 
that God will show the way and give the grace for this tremen- 
dous apostolate. Its realization will be no easy matter; it 
requires a strict discipline of training and a depth of patience 


and charity that is not easy to attain, but we can do all things 
in Christ who strengthens us. 


\ ’ Henry Str. Joun, O.P. 
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THE BOGOMILS' 


HE history of the Bogomil sect in the Balkans is 
a subject whose importance greatly transcends 
its historical and geographical setting. The student 
whose preliminary investigations have convinced 


| him that Bogomilism was not simply an obscure heresy which 
| flourished in a distant corner of the Balkan peninsula some time 
| in the Middle Ages may be justly astonished at the number 
, and versatility of its implications. To scholars and experts 
| in widely different subjects Bogomilism still offers many an 


unexplored—or __half-explored—gold-mine. Thus, for 


| example, the theologian and the philosopher can find in the 


Bogomil sect one of the most interesting examples of the 


‘growth on European soil in the early Middle Ages of a system 
of thought and a way of life which may be termed “ dual- 


istic.” The specialist in the history of Eastern Europe— 


| Byzantinist and Slavist alike—will grant to Bogomilism an 


important place in the ecclesiastical, political, social and literary 
heritage—and even in the contemporary folklore—of the 
Balkan peoples. A detailed study of Bogomilism should 


help a Western medievalist to shed new light on the still 


obscure problem of the historical connections between 
Asiatic Manichaeism and the medieval dualistic movements 
of Western Europe, particularly of the Italian Patareni and 


' of the Cathari or Albigenses of Southern France. This 


- connection, if successfully established, would in its turn enable 


Church historians to regard the Bogomil sect as the first 
European link in the thousand year-long chain leading from 
Mani’s teaching in Mesopotamia in the third century to the 
Albigensian Crusade in Southern France in the thirteenth. 
While, more generally, the study of the Bogomil movement 
has its own, and by no means negligible, part to play in the 
investigation of the relations, cultural and religious, between 
Eastern and Western Europe, the urgency of which is increas- 
ingly perceived at the present time, not only from the stand- 
point of European history, but also with the practical view to 
rapprochement or teunion between Western and Eastern 
Christianity. 

It is hoped that this survey of a very wide problem might 
setve as a contribution to the knowledge of a subject which, 
so far, has been almost entirely neglected in this country and 
thus improve on the conclusions of Gibbon who, in his 
Decline and Fall, dismisses the Bogomils in a single footnote 


1 The writer of this article is a member of the Orthodox Church.—EDITOR 
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with the remark: “a sect of Gnostics, who soon vanished.” | 

Among the ever-recurring problems which have confronted 
human reason throughout the ages one of the most complex 
is that of the nature and origin of evil. Whenever man seeks | 
to support his religious faith by rational thinking, sooner or 
later he is led to the problem of reconciling the absolute 
qualities he attributes to God with the obviously limited and 
contingent character of the world he lives in. The meta-_ 
physician and the theologian must explain the possibility of — 
any relation between the Infinite and the finite, between the 
perfection of the Creator and the imperfection of the creature, 
between God and the world; and those men who, without 
being philosophers, believe that’ God is the source of all 
perfection and that He has created the world, cannot but 
recognize that in this world moral and physical evil—suffering, 
cruelty, decay, death—is abundantly present. How then 
can God, the Supreme Good, be the cause of evil ? 

Behind the many solutions to the problem of evil attempted 
by human reason we may distinguish two main attitudes of 
mind, radically opposed to each other. The first is based 
on the belief in a fundamental relation between God and the 
world created by Him. It was above all the faith of the 
Jewish people, so clearly mirrored in the Book of Genesis, 
that the world, created by God, is good. Judaism, throughout 
its history, emphasized the profound nature of the relation 
between the Infinite and the finite, which, though to the human 
reason it remains a mystery, has yet all the reality of a fact 
‘ willed by God; thus it recognized the work of Divine 
Providence in the world by stressing the positive importance 
of human history in preparing the Kingdom of God on earth 
and proclaimed its belief in the ultimate value of this life. 
The Judaic view received a supreme and all-embracing con- 
firmation by the Incarnation of the Word, whereby God 
became flesh and entered human history. Christianity, by 
teaching the reality of God-man, recognized that the gulf 
between the Infinite and the finite had been finally bridged 
and that the created world into which the Creator Himself 
had entered: was not only of positive value but even capable 
of sanctification. Henceforth to those who on account of 
the incommensurability of God and the material world denied 
the possibility of contact between them Christianity was able 


to reply that God created the world, became man and will 
raise up the flesh. 
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' In complete contradiction to the Christian view of evil, 
which follows from the belief in the Hypostatic Union and 
the consequent value attributed to this life and to the body, 


we find another conception which, in some respects, is older 


iH 


Ce 


than Christianity. This conception’ is based on a funda- 
mental opposition between good and evil and on the denial 
that God, who is essentially good, can be the author or the 
cause of evil. The origin of evil is outside God, and must 
be sought in the visible, material world, where disorder and 


suffering are dominant. The origin of evil lies in matter 


itself, whose Gpaqueness and multiplicity are radically opposed 
to. the spirituality and unity of God. This view, which 
attributes to evil the same positive and ultimate quality as 


possessed by good, thus leads'to an inevitable dualism between 


God and the opposite principle of matter. Man himself, 


in a microcosmic form, mirrors this cosmological dualism : 
his soul is of divine origin, his body ineradicably evil. The 


body is “the tomb of the soul,” the instrument whereby the 


_ powers of evil seek to imprison light in the darkness of matter 


and to prevent the soul from ascending back to the heavenly 


_spheres. Every consistent dualist must see the origin of all 


misfortune in life in this world: for the birth of man is the 
imprisonment of a divine or angelic soul in an unredeemahle 
body» ‘The only final redemption is in death—in the escape 
of the soul from its prison and the return of a particle of 
light to the One Uncreated Light. This. redemption does 
not lie in repentance for the moral evil committed by man: 
man cannot be really responsible for the guilt of sin if evil 


/ is not due to the abuse of his free will but is rooted in his 


material body and is thus the inevitable concomitant of life 
itself. But though he.is not responsible for the existence 
of evil and has thus ultimately no free will, man can and must 
collaborate in the work of God in striving by his knowledge 


_and his actions to purify his soul from the contagion of its 
| material envelope. Purification as understood and practised 
' by the consistent dualist implies forbearance from all actions 


which further the soul’s imprisonment in the body—especially 


from marriage and the procreation of children which streng- 


then the power of matter in the world—and a rigid asceticism, 
based not on the desire to discipline the flesh, but on a radical 


hatred of the body. apes 
In the history of Europe and of the Christian Church dualism 


has played an important part. It was largely the necessity 


a 
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of refuting the doctrines of the dualists that led the Christian 
theologians to formulate, in a precise and comprehensive 
manner, their own teaching on the problem of evil. More- 
over, dualism gave rise to’a number of sects which during 
the whole of Christian antiquity and until the very end of 
the Middle Ages were fierce and dangerous enemies of the 
Church, and against which both in Eastern and Western 
Europe Church and State were compelled to wage an almost | 
ceaseless wart. 
It has hitherto been customary among most historians 
and theologians to trace systematic dualism back to the 
Zoroastrian tradition of Persia. Although this problem 
lies outside the scope of the present study, it may be stated 
that our present knowledge of Zoroastrian doctrines derived 
from the results of tecent Iranian scholarship makes 
such a historical filiation appear very doubtful, since it would 
seem that Zoroastrianism, in some important respects, was 
incompatible with true dualism.!_ There seems to be little 
doubt to-day that the origin of systematic dualism must be 
sought above all in Gnosticism, which arose in Asia Minor 
in the first century of our era, and, in its most developed and 
classical form, in Manichaeism, invented in Babylonia in the 
middle of the third century by the Persian Mani. Mani’s 
celebrated teachings? which, in the course of the thousand 


1 Although the presence, in Zoroastrian cosmology, of apparently 
dualistic elements is undeniable, the teachings of Zoroastrianism on the 
nature of man and its moral and social consequences are manifestly 
opposed to any consistently dualistic view. The dualism between spirit 
and matter, or the soul and the body, was alien to Zoroastrianism, which 
taught that man was wholly the product of Ormazd, the Supreme Ruler 
of the Kingdom of Light, Good and Truth. The Zoroastrian emphasis 
on man’s free will is in marked contrast with the determinism underlying 
all dualistic systems. In its rejection of asceticism and its emphasis 
on the holiness of life and the importance of the body Zoroastrianism is. 
also in opposition to every form of true dualism. For the problem of 
Zoroastrian ‘‘ dualism,’’ which still awaits a definitive solution, the fol- 
lowing works may be consulted: A. V. W. Jackson, Zoroastrian Studies, 
New York, 1928 ; A. Christensen, L’Ivan sous les Sassanides, Copenhagen, 
1936; H.S. Nyberg, Die Religionen des alten Ivan, Leipzig, 1938; M. N. 
Dhalla, History of Zoroastrianism, New York, 1938. 

2 The best accounts of the Manichaean doctrines are to be found in 
the following works : P. Alfaric, L’ Evolution intellectuelle de Saint Augustin, 
Paris, 1918; Les Ecritures Manichéennes, Paris, 1918 ; H. H. Schaeder, 
Urform und Fortbildungen des manichiéischen Systems, Vortrvége dey Bibli- 
othek Warburg, 1924-1925, pp. 65-157; F. C. Burkitt, The Religion of 
the Manichees, Cambridge, 1925; H. J. Polotsky, article Manichdismus 
in Pauly-Wissowa, Real-Encyclopddie der classischen Altevtumswissenschaft, 
Supplementband VI, 1935. j 
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_ years after their first appearance, spread over large parts of 
Kurope and Asia, from the Pacific to the Atlantic oceans, 
have in recent years been the,subject of renewed interest and 
study owing to two important discoveries of original ‘Mani- 
chaean sources : the first-—between 1899 and 1907 in the oasis 
of Turfan, in Chinese Turkestan,!—the second in 1930 in 
Cairo.? 

Manichaean dualism penetrated into Europe in two waves, 
separated by an interval of some three centuries. The first 
wave, that of primitive Manichaeism, spread between the 
third and seventh centuries over the whole of the Mediterra- 
nean world, from Syria, Armenia and Asia Minor to Egypt, 
_ North Africa, Spain, Southern Gaul, Italy, and penetrated 
- into the two centres of Roman Christian civilization—Rome 
and Byzantium. The second wave was that of a revived and 
in many respects modified Manichaeism, often known as 
“Neo-Manichaeism.” It appeared in South Eastern Europe 
_ with the dawn of the Middle Ages and, between the ninth 
_and fourteenth centuries, swept over.all Southern and part of 

Central Europe, from the Black Sea to the Atlantic and the 
Rhine. 

It is not surprising that, whereas the first spread of Mani- 
chaeism in Europe has already been studied in some detail 3 


1See F. W. K. Miller, Handschriften-Reste in Estrangelo-Schrift ausy 
Turfan. .. 1: Sitzungsber. der K. pr. Akad. dey Wissensch., 1904, pp. 
348-352; IL: Abhandl. der K. pr. Akad. der Wissensch., 1904; C. Salemann, 
Ein Bruchstiick manichéischen Schrifttums 1m asiatischen Museum, Zapiski 
imperatorskoy Akademi nauk (ist.-fil. otd.), Vol. CI, 1904; W. Radloff, 
Chuastuanit, das Bussgebet dey Mantchder, St. Petersburg, 1909; A. von 
Le Coq, A Short Account of the Origin, Journey and Results of the First 
Royal Prussian Expedition to Turfan in Chinese Turkestan, Journal of 
the Royal Asiatic Society, 1909, pp. 299-322 ; E. Chavannes and P. Pelliot, 
Un Traité Manichéen vetrouvé en Chine, traduit et annoté, Journel Asiatique, 
I9QII, pp. 499-617 ; 1913, Pp. 99-199, 261-394. ; : 

2See Ein Mani-Fund in Agypten. Originalschriflen des Mani und 
seiner Schiiley, von Prof. Dr. Carl Schmidt und Dr. H. J. Polotsky, mit 
einem Beitrag von Dr. H. Ibscher, Sitzungsber. der pr. Akad. der Wissensch., 
1933, pp. 4-90; Manichdische Homilien (Manichdische Handschriften 
der Sammlung A. Chester Beatty, Bd. 1), herausgegeben von H. J. Polotsky, 
Stuttgart, 1934; Manichdische Handschriften der Staatlichen Museen 
Berlin, herausgegeben in Auftrige dey pr. Akad. der Wissensch. unter 
Leitung von Prof. Carl Schmidt, Bd. I: Kephalaia, Stuttgart, 1935-37 ; 
A Manichaean Psalm-Book, edited by C. R. C. Allberry, Stuttgart, 1938. 

5 See, in particular, E. de Stoop, Essai sur la diffusion du Manichéisme 
dansV’ Empire Romain, Recueil de travaux publiés par la faculté de philosophie 
et lettves de l'Université de Gand, 38¢ fasc., ; Gand, 1909 ; TH Cumont, 
La Propagation du Manichéisme dans l Empive Romain, Revue d'histoire 
et de littévature véligieuses, 1910. ; 
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a comprehensive history of the Neo-Manichaean movement — 


as a whole has yet to be written: for before this can be 
attempted, it will be necessary to study in greater detail than 


has yet been done its origin, character and development in — 


each of the European countries where it found a home, par- 
ticularly in Bulgaria, Greece, Serbia, Bosnia, Northern Italy 
and Southern France. A study of Bogomilism in Bulgaria 
and in the Byzantine Empire forms an indispensable first 
chapter in such an investigation. _ Co 

A complete study of the origins of the Bogomil movement 
must presuppose an attempt to establish the exact connections 
—historical and doctrinal—between primitive Manichaeism 
and the different dualistic sects which may be termed Neo- 
Manichaean. Such an attempt, however, would far exceed 
the scope of this study. _ But a few indications seem necessary. 
There can be no doubt to-day that the scepticism shown by 
some scholars regarding the existence of any historical con- 


nection between Manichaeism and Neo-Manichaeism is not | 


justified. It is true that the religious history of the Near 
East in the first nine centuries of our era offers, to the despair 
of the historian, a bewildering picture of numerous move- 
ments and sects, some features of which frequently suggest 
points of contact with the teaching of Mani, but whose exact 
relation to Manichaeism and to each other can seldom be 
proved directly. It is also true that, in default of a proven 
historical connection between these movements and primitive 
Manichaeism, it is sometimes mote satisfactory to regard 
them-as successive and more or less independent manifesta- 
tions of the same spiritual tendency—towards either cosmo- 
logical dualism or extreme moral asceticism. Nevertheless; 
a careful study of the development of dualism in the Near 
Rast in the first nine centuries of our era reveals a thread 
which leads from Mani’s teaching in Mesopotamia in the third 
century to the rise of Bogomilism in Bulgaria in the middle 
of the tenth. The thread may best be followed by a study 
of those factors which enabled Manichaeism to survive and 
spread in the Near East for several centuries after the death 
of its founder. The most important of these factors seems 
to have been the partial—though essentially artificial— 
contact between Manichaeism and Christianity, due on the 
one hand to the appeal of Manichaeism to various heretical 
movements within. the Christian Church (for example, to 
Encratism, Montanism, Novatianism and to certain distorted 
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_ forms of Christian monasticism) and, on the other hand, to 


the increasing practice among the followers of Mani of 
borrowing Christian concepts and terms in their attempt to 
adapt their dualistic teaching to the dogmas of the Church. 
It seems, moreover, significant that these sectarian movements 
within Christianity were particularly widespread in those very ~ 
regions which in the fourth century had witnessed a powerful 
extension of Manichaeism, and which, between the seventh 


and the ninth centuries, became the strongholds of Neo-Mani- 


chaeism,—particularly in Armenia and Asia Minor. It was 
those two countries that nurtured the two most powerful 
Neo-Manichaean sects which in the course of the ninth and 


tenth centuries were to spread into Rurope from their Asiatic 


home and directly influence the growth of Balkan Bogomilism :. 
these were the sects of the Paulicians and of the Massalians. 

The Paulician sect arose in Armenia and Asia Minor in 
the second half of the seventh century.! In the seventh and 
especially in the ninth centuries the Paulicians suffered violent 


persecution from the Byzantine authorities, due not so much 


to the fact that from the standpoint of the Byzantine Church 
they were heretics, as to the military and political menace 
which they were to the Empire: forming turbulent military 
colonies on the Eastern borders of the Asiatic themes and 
frequently allied with the Arabs, the Paulicians were a source 
of constant irritation to the authorities in Constantinople. 
Matters came to a crisis in 867 when, after a series of spec- 
tacular raids on Byzantine fortresses which carried them to 
the shores of the Aegean Sea, the Paulicians proudly demanded 
the Imperial provinces East of the Bosporus. Five years 
later, however, the Byzantine armies succeeded in sacking 
the Paulician strongholds in Western Armenia and thus 
destroyed for ever the military power of the Paulicians in 
Asia. But not their doctrines. Notorious heretics, they 
generally passed in Constantinople for ‘‘ Manichaeans.” 
Some modern scholars, including Harnack,* have denied such 
a filiation and have tried, without great success, to absolve 
the Paulicians of any Manichaean antecedents. We must 
certainly concede to them that Paulicianism differed in some 
respects from primitive Manichaeism and that the origin of 


—— 


1 See the recent article on the Paulicians by the Vardapet T. Nersoyan 


in the Eastern Churches Quarterly (Vol. V, No. 12, 1944). 


2 Marcion: Das Evangelium vom Fremden Gott, 2nd edition, Leipzig, 
1924, p. 383*. 
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the Paulician doctrines is more complex than the Byzantine _ 
theologians supposed : it is, for example, difficult to deny the 
influence exerted by Marcionism on the development of the 
Paulician teachings. But, when these facts are taken into 
account, the doctrinal and historical connection between 
Manichaeism and Paulicianism can no longer be doubted 
to-day. The principal source of our knowledge of the 
Paulician doctrines, Peter of Sicily, who was sent in 869 to 
Armenia as Byzantine ambassador to negotiate a peace between — 
the Emperor and the Paulicians, leaves us in no doubt as to 
the dualistic character of their teachings. In a treatise, — 
written on the occasion of his visit to the Paulicians,! he 
tells us that they believed in two principles, the one good, the — 
other evil: the evil one is the creator and ruler of the present 
world, the good one—the lord of the world that is to come. 
Holding the material world to be a creation of the evil prin- 
ciple, the Paulicians were naturally led to reject the Christian 
dogma of the Incarnation and to substitute their own “ doce- _ 
tic’ Christology, according to which the Body of Christ was 
of heavenly origin and His Incarnation only “seeming.” 
Moreover, the Paulicians rejected the whole of the Old Testa- 
ment, interpreted the New Testament in a highly allegorical 
manner and strongly attacked the whole organization of the 
Christian Church, including the priestly order. A notable 
feature of Paulicianism was its extreme veneration for St. Paul 
(probably the effect of Marcionic influence), but it cannot yet 
be affirmed for certain that the Paulicians derived their name 
from that of the apostle of the Gentiles.2. For the historian 
of the Balkans the relevance of this treatise of Peter of Sicily, 
—the Historia Manichaeorum—is greatly enhanced by Peter’s 
observation that, while in Armenia, he learnt from the Pauli- 
cians themselves that they were planning to send missionaries 
to Bulgaria to spread their teaching in that country. 

A few words must be said about the Massalian sect, the 


1 Historia Manichaeorum quit et Pauliciani dicuntur, Patr. Graeca, 
CIV, col. 1239-1304. é oe 

2The most reliable modern studies on the Paulicians are the articles 
by H. Grégoire (Bulletins de la classe des lettres et des sciences morales et 
politiques de l’Académie royale de Belgique, Vol. XXII, 1936; and Byzan- 
tion, vol. XI, 1936). The earlier works by K. Ter-Mkrttschian (Die 
Paulikianer im Byzantinischen Kaiserreiche, Leipzig, 1893) and F. C. 
Conybeare (The Key of Truth, Oxford, 1898) contain a number of in- 
accuracies and historical misinterpretations and must be treated with 
extreme caution. 
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other ancestor of Balkan Bogomilism. The Massalians, 
widespread in Syria and Asia Minor from the fourth century, 
ate attested in. Armenia and Asia Minor as late as the ninth. 
_Many of their doctrines were identical with those of the 
' Paulicians ; an original and interesting feature of Massalian- 
_ism was its moral teaching: while its ordinary adepts were 
pledged to a life of rigid continence and poverty, those who 
were considered to have attained to perfection were bound by 
'no moral restrictions : this led the Massalians to be accused at 
once of perverted asceticism and of extreme sexual immorality.‘ 
__ There can be no doubt that the rise of the Bogomil sect 
in Bulgaria was directly due to the penetration of Paulician 
_and Massalian heretics into the Balkans: this penetration is 
attested by historical evidence: not only does the-allusion 
of Peter of Sicily to Paulician proselytism in Bulgaria suggest 
that at least as early as the middle of the ninth century the 
Paulicians regarded the Balkans as a profitable sphere of 
‘interest. We also know that on several occasions, in the 
course of the eighth and ninth centuries, Byzantine Emperors 
transported large colonies of Syrians and Armenians to Thrace, 
in order to garrison their Northern frontier for their constant 
wars against Bulgaria. Among these colonists wére certainly 
Paulicians and very probably some Massalians. The Byzan- 
‘tine chronicler Theophanes expressly tells us that these 
displaced Asiatics were responsible for spreading the Paulician 
heresy in Thrace.! The penetration of these Paulician and 
Massalian colonists into Bulgaria was doubtless greatly 
facilitated by the frequent invasions of Thrace by the Bulgarian 
armies in the eighth and ninth centuries and especially by the 
annexation of the great Thracian cities of Sardica and Philip- 
popolis and of Macedonia by the Bulgar Khan towards the 
middle of the ninth century. 

During the ninth and first half of the tenth century the 
notable success of Paulician and Massalian proselytism in 


1 For an account of the Massalian doctrines see the article Euchites 
in the Dictionnaire de Théologie Catholique. The so-called “ Spiritual 
Hemilies of Macarius’’ have in recent years been ascribed not to the 
great Egyptian ascetic of the fourth century but to a contemporary 
Massalian who, it is thought, disguised the doctrines of his sect under an 
orthodox name and terminology. ‘See Fifty Spiritual Homilies of St. 
Macarius the Egyptian, edited by A. J. Mason, London, 1921; Dom L. 
Villecourt, La date et l’ovigine des ‘‘ Homélies Spirituelles”’ attribuées a 
Macaive: Comptes rendus des séances de l Académie des Inscriptions et 
Belles Lettves, Paris, 1920, pp. 250-258. 

' 2Theoph., C.S:H.B., I, 662. 
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Bulgaria is attested by scattered, though reliable evidence. 
All the while a gradual process was effecting a fusion on 
Bulgarian soil between: Asiatic dualism and a powerful, and 
specifically Slavonic, movement directed against the new 
Bulgarian Orthodox Church. The outcome of this fusion 
was the tise of Bogomilism in the middle of the tenth century. 

The reasons for the successful spread of dualism in Bulgaria 
before the middle of the tenth century are to be found in the 
contemporary religious, social, political and economic con- 
ditions of the country. Some of the more important of these 
factors may be bfiefly enumerated: before the introduction 
of Christianity into Bulgaria, which began on a large scale 
after the baptism of the Khan Boris in 864, the teachings of 
the Paulicians who, for all their dualism, had borrowed 
many elements from Christianity, must have enjoyed a cultural 
and mortal superiority over Slavonic paganism which, in 
Bulgaria at least, was never, it seems, a very vital force. We 
can even suppose that in some cases the Paulicians were the 
first to bring the knowledge of the Gospels to the pagan 
Bulgarians, in their own interpretation, of course. After 
the official introduction of Christianity from Byzantium, the 
violent struggle between the Sees of Rome and Constantinople 
for the spiritual allegiance of the newly-baptized Bulgarians, 
which lasted from 866 to 870 and ended in the victory of the 
Kastern Church, and the embittered polemics between the 
Latin and Greek clergies in Bulgaria produced a state of 
religious confusion which, we can safely assume, was exploited 
by the dualists to discredit the Church in the eyes of the still 
semi-Christianized Bulgarians. The violently anti-Byzantine 
policy pursued at the beginning of the tenth century by the 
Bulgarian tsar Symeon, despite the outward glory of _ its 
military achievements which still dazzles the imagination of 
historians, plunged his country at the end into social instability 


and economic ruin. The internal weakness of Bulgaria on _ 


Symeon’s death in 927 largely explains the inability of his 


successor Peter to resist the overwhelming stream of Byzantine 
influence which seriously crippled the social and economic 
development of the country. The widespread dissatisfaction 
caused by the rapid growth of /atifundia on the Byzantine model 
and the ruinous taxation provoked during Petet’s reign 
several revolutionary movements which weakened the country 
and laid it open, after his death in 969, to inner anarchy and 
to the invasion of the Russian and Byzantine armies, which 
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jfinally brought about the collapse of the First Bulgarian 
|Empire in 1018. In these circumstances it is not surprising 
(that the Paulicians, hereditary enemies of Byzantium, success- 
fully exploited the anti-Greek feeling in Bulgaria for their 
}own aims. In this respect their social and political rdle was 
‘partly inherited by the Bulgarian Bogomils. Finally, the 
| growth of heresy in Bulgaria towards the middle of the tenth 
century was also indirectly due to the fact that the Bulgarian 
|Church at that time could no longer command unqualified 
obedience and respect. Its prelates had become byzantinized 
and, in the main, had lost that intimate contact with the people, 
which fifty years earlier had been the strength of men like 
St. Clement. The minor clergy, monks and parish priests, 
could not escape the accusation of intellectual and moral 
decadence levelled against them by one of the most outstanding 
Bulgarian Churchmen of the time, St. Cosmas, whose Sermon 
against the heretics (one of the earliest monuments of old 
Bulgarian literature) is directed, significantly, at once against 
the abuses. of contemporary monasticism and against the 
Bogomil heresy.! 
| * 


* * * * 


A study of these developments in the Near East and in 
Bulgaria should convince us that the rise of Bogomilism 
towards the middle of the tenth century was due to the com- 
bined effect of two factors: on the one hand, a background 
of Eastern dualistic doctrines, which penetrated to Bulgaria 
partly as a result of the colonizing policy of the Byzantine 
Emperors, and, on the other hand, pre-existing and contem- 
porary conditions in Bulgaria exceptionally favourable to 
the spread of heresy. The influence of these two factors 
can be clearly detected in Bogomilism, whose teaching repre- 
sented essentially a fusion of Paulician and Massalian doctrines, 
and whose moral and social aspects displayed in Bulgaria 
the features of a specifically Slavonic movement. us 

The earliest Slavonic source referring to Bogomilism is 
the Sermon against the heretics of the Bulgarian priest Cosmas, 
‘probably composed soon after 972.2 This work was written 
primarily against the Bogomil sect, and the following words 


1 Sv. Kozmy Presvitera Slovo na Evetiki, edited by M. G. Popruzhenko, 
Odessa, 1907. The text has recently been re-edited by Popruzhenko : 
Kozma presviter, bolgarsky pisatel’ X vyeka, Sofia, 1936. 

2See A. Vaillant, Le tvaité contre les Bogomiles du prétve Cosmas, Revue 
des Etudes Slaves, t. XXI, 1944, fasc. 1-4, pp. 46-89. 
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of Cosmas may be regarded as its birth-certificate: ‘* And it 


q 


& 
, 


came to pass that in the land of Bulgaria, in the days of the 


orthodox tsar Peter, there appeared a priest by the name of 


Bogomil... He was the first who began to preach in Bulgaria | 


a heresy, of which we shall speak below.” Apart from the 
fact that Bogomil was a contemporary of tsar Peter, who 
reigned from 927 to 969, and that he was the author of here- 
tical books, we know next to nothing about this greatest 


heresiarch in the history of the Southern Slavs. It would — 


seem from circumstantial evidence that he taught in the late 
thirties or the early forties of the tenth century. His name, 
Bogomil, is generally regarded as the Slavonic translation of 
the Greek name Theophilos, “ beloved of God.” The more 
famous term ‘“‘ Bogomils,” a generic name for his followers, 
seems to have become current in Bulgaria either at the end 
of the tenth century or at the beginning of the eleventh. 
Cosmas, who seems to have known them only too well, shows, 
in a few vivid traits, how to recognize a Bogomil: “the 
heretics,” he writes, “in appearance ate lamb-like, gentle, 
modest and silent, and pale from hypocritical fasting. They 
do not talk idly, nor laugh loudly, nor show any curiosity. 
They keep away from the sight of men, and outwardly they 
do everything so as not to be distinguished from righteous 
Christians, but inwardly they are ravening wolves... The 
people, on seeing their great humility, think that they are 
otthodox and able to show them the path of salvation; they 
approach and ask them how to save their souls. Like a wolf 
that wants to seize a lamb, they first cast their eyes downwards, 
sigh and answer with humility. Wherever they meet any 
simple or uneducated man, they sow the tares of their 
teaching, blaspheming the traditions and rules of Holy 
Church.” Thus humble bearing and ascetic appearance 
of the Bogomils was a source of constant irritation to their 
Orthodox opponents : a century and a half later, Anna Com- 
nena described the Byzantine Bogomils in strikingly similar 


24 


terms: “the sect of the Bogomils,” she writes in the Alexiad, | 


“is very clever in aping virtue. And you will not find any 
long-haired worldling belonging to the Bogomils, for their 
wickedness was hidden under the cloak and the cowl. A 
Bogomil looks gloomy and is covered up to the nose and 
walks with a stoop and mutters, but within he is an uncon- 
trollable wolf,” 


2 Alex., lib. XV, cap. 8. 


; 


ba 


. 
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The doctrines of the Bogomils are expounded at some length 
by Cosmas: their central teaching, based on a dualistic cos- 
mology, was that the visible, material world was created by 
the devil. The devil, in their view, was the son of God and 
the brother of Christ. He appeared, according to them, 


_ several times in the Gospels, concealed, in particular, under 


the traits of the unjust steward and the prodigal son. The 
Bogomil conception of the devil—and hence their cosmolo- 
gical dualism—was, at least outwardly, much nearer to the 
Christian teaching than the clear-cut and absolute dualism of 
the Paulicians and the Manichaeans. It must be emphasized 
that, in contrast to the Paulicians, the Bogomils did not 
believe in the existence of two parallel principles or Gods, 
and that their dualism was based on the recognition of the 
inferiority of the deviland his ultimate dependence on “God.” 
Holding matter to be the creation of the devil, the Bogomils 
were naturally led to deny the Incarnation and to. postulate 
a docetic Christology. In a thirteenth century Bulgarian 
source (the “‘ Synodicon of the tsar Boril”?) it is stated that 
Bogomil himself taught that “ Christ our Lord was seemingly 
born of the... ever Virgin Mary, was seemingly crucified 
and ... ascended in his body which he left in the air.” On’ 
account of their dualistic cosmology, the Bogomils denied 
the whole Christian conception of matter as a vehicle of Grace 
and adopted the anti-sacramental views of the Paulicians and 
the Massalians. Cosmas tells us that they rejected baptism 
and the eucharist and spurned the cross, miracles, temples, 
the order of priesthood and the visible organization of the 
Christian Church. The moral teaching of the Bogomils 
was as consistently dualistic as that of the primitive Mani- 
chaeans: if the, visible world is the creation and realm of 
the Evil One, it follows that in order to escape his domination 
and to be united with God all contact with matter and the 
flesh, which ate the devil’s best instruments for gaining 
mastery.over the souls of men, should be avoided. Hence 
the Bogomils condemned those functions of man which bring 
him into close contact with matter, especially marriage, the 
eating of meat and the drinking of wine. It is doubtful, 
however, whether the same degree of continence was equally 
enforced on all members of the sect. Though we have no 
precise evidence on this point, it seems probable that the 
Bogomils, following the example of the Manichaeans, were 


divided into two groups: the ordinary “ believers,” who 


\ 
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were not bound to rigorous asceticism, and the “ perfect,” 
who were expected to live in complete continence. In any 
case the moral austerity of the Bogomils was, until the decline 
of the-sect in the fourteenth century, invariably recognized 
by their fiercest opponents : and it is with some justification 
that they have been called “the greatest puritans of the 
Middle Ages.” But the claim put forward by the Bogomils 
to lead the pure evangelical life was always rejected by the 
Orthodox, mainly on account of the dualistic origin of their 
ethics, partly because of their pharisaic assertion that they 
alone deserved the name of Christians and of their angry 
attacks on the shortcomings of the clergy. 

We do not, unfortunately, know very much about the 
customs and. organization of the Bogomil sect in this early 
period of its history. We should beware of the uncritical 
assumptions of past historians of Bogomilism, who ascribe 
to this sect at its beginnings in Bulgaria many features which | 
are attested for the first time by the sources among the Byzan- 
tine Bogomils in the late eleventh century. It can scarcely 
be denied that the ritual and organization of the Bogomil 
sect underwent considerable evolution in the eleventh and 
twelfth centuries, mainly, it seems, by contact with Byzantine 
Christianity. But in the tenth century both the ritual and 
the organization of the sect remained very rudimentary. 
We know from the evidence of Cosmas that the Bogomils, 
while rejecting most of the prayers of the Orthodox Church, 
which they regarded, together with the Liturgy, as ‘“‘ babb- 
lings,” made wide and apparently exclusive use of the Lord’s. 
Prayer, which they recited four times a day and four times a 
night, with appointed prostrations. Cosmas also accuses 
them of fasting on Sundays (a practice which existed among 
the Manichaeans), of confessing their sins to one another 
and of granting each other absolution; these rites of con- 
fession were also performed by women. 

The Sermon against the heretics gives us a clear and cogent 
picture of the essential features of tenth century Bogomilism : 
doctrinally——a mixture of Paulician and Massalian dualism, 
combined with many Christian elements borrowed particularly 
from the New Testament and interpreted in a definitely ration- 
alistic and individualistic manner; ethically—a cult of 
asceticism (though for basically non-Christian motives), 
with the rejection of the “ externals ” of religion and a strong 
emphasis on contemplation and the inner life. Some of the. 
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features. of early Bogomilism—in particular its refusal to 
accept any distinction between the priesthood and the laity 
and the view of Holy Scripture as the unique source of re-. 
vealed faith, are analogous to traits which we find if later 
movements of the Reformation. 

One last aspect of tenth century Bogomilism must be 


‘mentioned. It is not surprising that at a time when the 


interests of Church and State were very closely linked, the 
wholesale rejection of Orthodoxy was tantamount to a 
rebellion against the secular laws and a challenge to the 
whole contemporary society. Moreover, a teaching which 
so unequivocally condemned married life as sinful threatened 
to undermine the foundations of the family, the community 


_and the State, which were already sufficiently shaken in Bul- 
_garia by the middle of the tenth century. The Bogomils. 


ate painted by Cosmas as idlers with no fixed abode, as social 
parasites, reminiscent, save their heresy, of the gyrovagi of 
Western Europe, “ wandering from house to house, devouring 
the property of the people they deceive” and even “ holding 
that it is unbecoming for a man to labour and to do earthly 
work.” Cosmas puts forward an even graver accusation 


against the Bogomils,—that of preaching civil disobedience. 


. 
t 


He writes: “they teach their own people not to obey their 
masters, they revile the wealthy, hate the elders, ridicule those 


-in authority, reproach the boyars, regard as vile in the sight 


_ of God those who serve the tsar and forbid every serf to work 
for his lord.” Unfortunately, this much-discussed statement of 


Cosmas is confirmed byno other contemporary or later source 
explicitly referring to the Bogomils. It must hence be treated 
with caution. There seems to be no reason to doubt that 
the Bogomils, at least on certain occasions, preached a revo- 
lutionary doctrine of social equality in opposition to the power- 
ful of this world, which they may have regarded.as a reflection 
on the social plane of the cosmic struggle between good and 
evil. The fact. that the religious and social views of the 
Bogomils inclined them to espouse the cause of the oppressed 
against the oppressors, of the serfs against their masters, 
undoubtedly explains much of the success enjoyed by the 
sect at certain periods of Bulgarian history, particularly 
during the Byzantine domination in the eleventh and twelfth 
centuries. But we must nevertheless beware of attaching too 
much importance to the social anarchism of the Bogomils, 
‘or of seeing in them, as some not always disinterested writers 


» 
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have done, Slavonic communists of the Middle Ages. We 
must not forget that the Bogomils were always primarily 
religious preachers, and that their concern with social problems 
was of a contingent character. 

The measures taken by the Bulgarian Church and State 
to combat the Bogomil heresy are known to us only from — 
later documents. Cosmas contents himself with.a dark 
allusion to “‘ chains and imprisonment ” which, on his own | 
admission, only enhanced the prestige of the Bogomils by 
surrounding them with a halo of martyrdom. Moreover, | 
their emaciated appearance and ascetic behaviour, in an age 
when monasticism:commonly ranked as the highest expression 
of the Christian life, combined with the essentially popular 
character of the Bogomil movement, go far to explain the 
continued success of the sect throughout the four centuries 
of its history in Bulgaria and in the Byzantine Empire. It 
can truly be said that after the final defeat of Iconoclasm in 
the ninth century Bogomilism was the most dangerous | 
enemy of the Orthodox Church in the whole of the Middle j 
Ages. 

Of the history of the Bogomil sect in the First Bulgarian 
Empite we know very little. A variety of reasons—historical 
and geographical—point to the fact that the original home 
and subsequent stronghold of Bogomilism was Macedonia. — 
It was, moreover, in Macedonia that arose a notable proportion 
of the so-called “‘ Bogomil books,” popular literary produc- 
tions, either adapted from Christian apocryphal writings or 
specially composed for the propagation of the Bogomil 
doctrines, and whose study forms one of the most interesting © 
chapters in the medieval literary history of the Balkans.!_ 
Finally, certain place names in Macedonia, derived from roots 
connected with the different epithets by which the Bogomils ’ 
were. known, testify to the prevalence of the sect in that! 
tegion in the Middle Ages: such are, for example, the topo- 
graphical names bogomilsko polje,.babuna, kutugertsi. | 

In the eleventh and twelfth centuries most of our infor-— 
mation on the Bogomils is derived from Byzantine sources. 
This is primarily due to the fact that after the fall of the First — 
Bulgarian Empire in 1018, as the result of which Bulgaria — 
became for 168 yeats a province of the Byzantine Empire, 
Bogomilism, unrestricted by national frontiers, could freely 


1 The “ Bogomil books” are the subject of a scholarly study by Prof. 
I.. Ivanov (Bogomilski knigi i legendi, Sofia, 1925). 
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_ spread from Macedonia over the entire South Eastern part 
_ of the Balkan peninsula and even penetrated into Constantinople. 
Towards the middle of the eleventh century evidence of 
_ Bogomilism in Thrace can be found in the Diéalogus de opera- 
tione daemonum by Michael Psellus,! and a letter of the Byzantine 
monk Euthymius of Acmonia,? dated about the same time, 
shows that the activities of the sect extended over the entire 

_ Western part of Asia Minor. 

To understand correctly the history of Bogomilism in this 

period it is essential to realize that, while the Paulician and 
the Massalian sects directly and permanently influenced 
the development of Bogomilism, they were not completely 
merged into the latter sect and for long retained a separate 
existence alongside the Bogomil movement. It must be 
admitted that the failure of most scholars to distinguish 
sufficiently clearly between the different dualistic sects which 
flourished in the Balkans during the Middle Ages has led some 
of them to unjustifiable conclusions regarding the character of 
~ Bogomilism.* It is probable that the Bogomil and the Massa- 
lian sects remained largely distinct from each other at least until 
the twelfth century. This should explain the fact that 
whereas the Massalians, both in the Near East and in the 
Balkans, were commonly accused of sexual immorality, the 
— Bogomils, on the contrary, were until the fourteenth century 
noted for their extreme moral austerity: it was only in the 
fourteenth century, on the eve of its disappearance, that 
Bogomilism developed some immoral features, largely, it 
seems, under the influence of Massalianism. 

It is equally essential, though unfortunately all too un- 
common, to distinguish the Bogomils from the Paulicians. 
Yet the differences between the two sects are clearly apparent 
and were never obliterated. It can be said that the Bogomil 
ideal was primarily contemplative, while the life of the Pauli- 
cians was largely directed towards action. That is why the 
Paulicians generally appear in history as restless and trouble- 
some, born soldiers with a marked propensity for fighting, 


1P.G. CXXII, 820 seq. 

2 Edited by G. Ficker: Die Phundagiagiten : Ein Beitrag zuy Ketzer- 
geschichte des byzantinischen Mittelalters, Leipzig, 1908. | 

3 This applies even to the work of F. Racki (Bogomili 1 Patarem, Rad 
jugosl. Akad. Znanosti i Umjetnosti, VII, VIII, X, Zagreb, 1869-1870) 
which, though a number of its conclusions now stand in need of revision, 
remains the most detailed study of the Bogomil sect yet to have been 
published. 
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the Bogomils, on the contrary, as meek, humble and ascetic. 
Moreover, the Balkan Paulicians throughout the Middle 
Ages remained in self-contained communities, often of foreign 
origin, living apart from the Orthodox and attempting to 
convert them from without. The Bogomils, on the contrary, 
grew from within the Bulgarian people and remained in 
close contact with them ; it is this popular character of Bogo- 
milism that largely explains its appeal and success in the 
Balkans. 

‘A recognition of these differences should prevent us from 
confusing, as so many historians have done, the Bogomils 
with those Balkan Paulicians who, in their traditional hostility 
to Byzantium, concluded from the eleventh century a series 
of military and political alliances with the enemies of the 
Empire,—with the Pechenegs and the Normans in the eleventh 
century and with the French Crusaders in the thirteenth. 
There is certainly every reason to suppose that the Bogomils 
wete in contact with the Paulicians, particularly in Thrace, 
round Philippopolis, where, towards the close of the eleventh 
century, in the words of Anna Comnena, “all the inhabitants 
were Manichaeans except a few,” before the large-scale and 
celebrated conversion of the Thracian Paulicians by the 
Emperor Alexius Comnenus about the year1114. But, again, 
what we know of the mode of life of the Bogomils precludes 
the possibility that they ever formed an organized anti- 
Byzantine party in Bulgaria or that they indulged in warfare. 

The growth of Bogomilism in Byzantium in the late 
eleventh and early twelfth centuries can be studied in some 
detail in two twelfth century sources, the Alexiad' of Anna 
Comnena and the Panoplia Dogmatica? of the Byzantine theo- 
logian Euthymius Zigabenus, the latter composed at the 
time of the great Bogomil trial in Constantinople around 
1110. An interesting—and apparently novel—feature of 
Bogomilism at that time was the success it gained, on Anna’s 
own admission, among the aristocratic families of Byzantium. 
We may suppose that it was there, by contact with the theo- 
logical and philosophical speculations characteristic of the 
Comnenian Renaissance, that the doctrines of the Bogomils 
acquired that elaborate and systematic form which they are 
given in the Panoplia Dogmatica. Zigabenus, who agrees 
with Anna Comnena as to the double derivation of Bogomil- 

1 Lib. XV, cap. 8-10. 

2 Tit. 27, P.G. CXXX, cols. 1289-1332. 
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ism from Paulicianism and Massalianism, expounds in some 
_ detail the Bogomil teaching on the devil, which affords an 
interesting example of this “doctrinal development ” among 
the Byzantine Bogomils. According to them, the devil or 
Satan, who appears in the Gospel as the “ unjust steward,” 
was the first-born son of God the Father and the elder brother 
of Christ, “the Son and Logos.” His original name was 
Satanael. One day, stricken with pride, he rebelled against 
his Father, and together with those “ ministering powers ” 
whom he had persuaded to follow him, was cast out of heaven. 
However, he retained his creative power, represented by the 
last syllable (e/) of his name (Satanael), the attribute of his 
divine origin, and with the assistance of his fallen companions 
created the visible world, with the firmament, the earth and 
its products. This, according to the Bogomils, was the 
creation of the world, described in the Book of Genesis and 
talsely attributed by the Christians to God Himself. Satanael 
next created the body of Adam, the first man, but in spite of 
repeated efforts was unable to animate it. So he begged his 
Father to send down His Spirit on Adam and promised that 
man, a mixture of good and evil, would belong to both of 
them. To this God agreed, and Adam came to life, a com- 
pound of a divine soul and a body created by Satanael. The 
future history of mankind is deduced from this curious 
mixture of a dualistic cosmology with the Christian teaching 
on the fall of Satan. The greater part of the Old Testament 
was the revelation of Satanael and his servant Moses. At 
last the Father took pity on the human soul imprisoned in 
the body, and send His second son Christ into the world. 
Christ assumed a non-material, ““ seeming ” body (the familiar 
Bogomil docetism), clothed in which He performed His 
mission on earth, was crucified, died and rose from the dead. 
During His descent into hell He defeated and imprisoned 
His enemy Satanael, who was deprived of his divine attributes 
together with the last syllable of his name, and thus became 
Satan. Having accomplished His mission, Christ returned to 
heaven to sit on the throne formerly occupied by Satanael and 
was resolved into the Father from whom He had proceeded. 
The Panoplia Dogmatica, apart from its detailed account of 
other Bogomil doctrines (many of which show a similar 
development from those attributed to the tenth century 
Bogomils by Cosmas) throws some light on the ritual of the 
Byzantine Bogomils: from this it would appear that there 
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existed two distinct ceremonies of initiation into the sect,— 
the first for the catechumens, the second for the “ perfect” 
(the OeoTéko1, as they were called)—similar to the abstinentia 
and the consolamentum practised by the French and Italia 
Cathari. : 3 
The alarming growth of Bogomilism in Byzantium at the 
beginning of the twelfth century led to a vigorous reaction 
of the Byzantine ecclesiastical and secular authorities, which 
culminated about 1110 in the trial and imprisonment of the 
prominent Bogomils in the capital and the public burning of 
their chief leader Basil. Anna Comnena has given us a vivid 
description of this trial, which must have been something 
of a cause célébre, and in which the Emperor Alexius himself 
played a prominent rdle. His drastic measures were at least 
partly successful: for after 1110 we hear of no widespread 
outbreak of Bogomilism in Constantinople, though it was 
still rampant in the provinces, particularly in Asia Minor. 
But in the course of the twelfth century the stronghold of 
the sect moved back to its original home in Bulgaria, where in 
the following century, strengthened by its previous growth in 
Byzantium, Bogomilism reached the summit of its development. 
In the middle of the twelfth century, a new outbreak of 
Bogomilism in Macedonia—the cradle of the sect—is attested 
in the Slavonic biography of Saint Hilarion, bishop of 
Moglena,! who at the instigation of the Emperor Manuel 
Comnenus took vigorous and, it seems, momentarily success- 
ful action against the heretics. But ecclesiastical penalties 
proved incapable of stemming the rising flood of Bogomilism. 
In the second half of the twelfth century, its influence spread 
from Macedonia to the West, to the neighbouring Serbian 
principality of Rashka. The Serbian Grand Zhupan, Stephan 
Nemanja, was obliged to summon a general assembly of the 
land to check this peril. The repressive measures promulgated 
by this council against the Bogomils and the enlightened 
ecclesiastical policy, carried out at the beginning of the thir- 
teenth century by St. Sava, the first Archbishop of the Serbian 
Church, prevented the sect from growing any deep roots 
in Serbia, at least until the fourteenth century, when, in the 
reign of the Emperor Stephan Dushan, it raised its head 
for the last time. _ Not so, however, in Bosnia, where between 
the eleventh and fifteenth centuries, Bogomilism, considerably 


1The Life of Saint Hilarion by the Bulgarian Patriarch Euthymius 
was edited by E. Kaluzniacki (Vienna, 1901). 
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modified and known as the Patarene or Bosnian faith, de- 
veloped into a large-scale national movement.! 

In Bulgaria itself Bogomilism reached its heyday at the 
beginning of the thirteenth century. In 1211 the Bulgarian 
tsar Boril convened a council at Trnovo, the capital of the 
Second Bulgarian Empire, to deal with the Bogomil menace. 
The extant records and acts of this council, known as the 
Synodicon of the Tsar Boril, are extremely important in that they 
contain the only known formal legislation promulgated by 
the Bulgarian Church against the Bogomil sect.2. The Council 
of Trnovo is contemporaneous with the measures taken by 
Pope Innocent HI to suppress the Albigensian heresy in South- 
ern France. The probable connection between these two 
events may become almost certain if we remember that the 
Bulgarian Church at the time was in temporary union with 
Rome, and note that in 1206 a Roman cardinal was sent to 
Bulgaria on an unknown mission. The whole problem of 
the relations between the Bogomil and the Albigensian move- 
ments still awaits a full investigation. Generally speaking, 
Western medievalists have not studied the Slavonic Bogomil 
sources in any great detail, while Slavonic historians have 
too often taken the filiation of the Albigensian movement 
from Bogomilism for granted, without studying profoundly 
enough the dualistic movements of medieval Western Europe. 
Although their conception of the spread of Bogomilism from 
the Balkans to Southern France via Northern. Italy is often 
over-simplified, it cannot be doubted that Bogomilism did 
exert a direct influence on the movement of the Cathari in the 
twelfth and thirteenth centuries. The name “ Bulgarorum 
haeresis,” given to Catharism by its Catholic opponents in 
France, the proven influence of the Bogomil ritual on that of 
the Cathari, the Bogomil origin of the Liber Sancti Johannis, 
one of the principal doctrinal books of the Cathari, the view 
frequently expressed by the dualists of Western Europe that 
their doctrines originated in Bulgaria, are among the many 
signs pointing in this direction. There can be little doubt 
that by the beginning of the thirteenth century the dualistic 

i The’still somewhat mysterious problem of the Patarene ‘ Bosnian 
Church” cannot be treated simply as part of the Bogomil question and 
hence lies outside the scope of this article. C/. the recent work of J. 
Sidak : Problem‘ bosanske crkve ’’ u nasoj historiografiyyi ..., Rad jugost 
Akad., Kn. 259, Zagreb, 1937. 


2 Sinodik tsarya Borila, edited by Popruzhenko, Sofia, 1928. 
3 Chronica Albrici monachi, Mon. Germ. Hist., Script., XXIII, p. 886. 
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communities of Southern Europe formed a single international 
network, stretching from the Black Sea to the Atlantic, though 
the belief, expressed in some Western medieval sources, that 


they all owed allegiance to one supreme leader resident in the | 


Balkans—a kind of “‘Bogomil Pope”’—is no doubt fictitious.! 

Against the background of the spread of dualism over a 
large part of Europe at the beginning of the thirteenth century 
the anti-Bogomil council of Trnovo acquires particular 
significance. Many of the tenets of the sect mentioned in 
the Synodicon are familiar from earlier sources. They are 
particularly interesting in that they display a marked influence 
of Byzantine Bogomilism. This applies especially to the 


organization of the sect. From the evidence of the Synodicon 


and for general reasons, it would seem that the Bulgarian 
Bogomils in the course of the twelfth century borrowed 
from their Byzantine co-religionists, and ultimately from the 
Orthodox Church, a more rigid organization of their communi- 
ties and a regular hierarchy, in the same manner as the Cathari 
and Patarenes borrowed many features of their own organiza- 
tion from the Roman Church. .The Bogomil sect survived 
the anathemas of the Council of Trnovo. In 1238 Pope 


Gregory IX in a letter to the Latin Emperor Baldwin of — 
Constantinople bitterly complained that Bulgaria. was “ full 


of heretics” who were apparently enjoying the protection 
of the Bulgarian tsar John Asen II.* 

The fourteenth century, which witnessed the fall of the 
Second Bulgarian Empire under the yoke of the Ottoman 
Turks, also saw the decline and disappearance of the Bogomil 


sect in Bulgaria. The increasing decadence of Bogomilism, | 


which forestalled the Turkish invasion, was due to several 
features inherent in the sect as well as to the general’ charac- 
teristics of the time. In spite of its inner coherence and of 
the external organization which it had borrowed from Byzan- 
tium, Bogomilism always remained a somewhat diffuse heresy, 
eminently changeable and adaptable to circumstances. This 
peculiarity, which rendered the task of fighting it very difficult 
for the Church, later became a source of weakness to the sect. 
Unlike the Paulicians, the Bogomils proved in the end incap- 
able of retaining the purity of their teaching and gradually 


1 See C. Schmidt, Histoire et doctrine de la secte des Cathaves ou Albigeots, 


Vol. II, Paris, 1849, pp. 146-147; J. Guiraud, Histoire de I’ Inquisition 
au Moyen Age, I, Paris, 1935, pp. 232-234. 


we2A.Theiner, Vetera monumenta historica H ungariam sacram illustvantia, 
Rome, 1859-60, I, pp. 160-161. 
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absorbed from other sects and movements several features 
which could not fail to have a detrimental effect on their own 
sect. This applies particularly to some Massalian elements, 
especially to the practice of sexual promiscuity for pseudo- 
_teligious motives. The Massalian sect, we have seen, after 
contributing to the rise of Bogomilism in the tenth century, 
continued to exist alongside the latter in the eleventh. Prob- 
ably in the course of the twelfth century, a further fusion 
occurred between Bogomilism and  Massalianism, which 
continued throughout the thirteenth and led to their complete 
identification in the fourteenth. By that time, no doubt 
under the increased influence of Massalianism, the Bogomils 
had entirely lost their reputation for high moral austerity 
_and had become associated with extreme forms of immorality. 
This was probably due in part to the general moral decline 
in fourteenth century Bulgaria, accentuated by the social and 
economic instability of the reign of John Alexander, which 
_must have weakened the resistance of the Bogomils to the 
disruptive influence of Massalian practices. 

The fight against Bogomilism in the fourteenth century is 

associated with the name of St. Theodosius of Trnovo, one 
of the leading Bulgarian Churchmen of his time and a promi- 
‘ment champion of hesychasm. His biography refers signi- 
ficantly to “the Bogomil, that is the Massalian heresy.” 
A council, convened soon after 1350 on the initiative of St. 
Theodosius, reiterated the previous condemnations of the 
Bogomils, who were now accused of submitting to the 
“natural passions” on the grounds that “our nature is a 
'slave to the demons.” 

The fact that by the fourteenth century Bogomilism had 
acquired a number of features which would have been dis- 
-owned by its founder no doubt partly explains that after the 
| fall of the Second Bulgarian Empire in 1393 the sect apparently 
disintegrated of itself and the Bogomils disappeared from 
Bulgarian history. It is probable, by analogy with the beha- 
viout of the Bosnian Patarenes a century later, that many 
Bogomils were sympathetic to the Turks and accepted Islam. 
In any case, with the establishment of Turkish domination 
over South Eastern Europe in the fourteenth and fifteenth 
centuries, the Bogomils vanish for ever from the Balkan 
‘countries. D. Osoxensky, M.A., PH.D. 


1 Edited by O. Bodyansky: (Chteniya vu imper. obshchestve istorit i” 
drevnostey vostiskikh, Vol. I, Moscow, 1860.) 
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CONCERNING THE SHAPE OF THE 
LTTURGY® 


Epriror’s Note: 


It has been said of this book of Dom Gregory Dix that 
there has been no substantial volume comparable to it since 
Brightman’s Liturgies Eastern and Western appeared nearly 
half a century ago. This places Dom Gregory’s work in the 
foreground in relation to any future liturgical studies, and 
we think The Shape of the Liturgy well deserves this position. 
But it is precisely because of this that in the following pages 
most of the space will be taken up with queries demanding 
a further explanation of, as well as pointing out, the many 
new lights that Dom Gregory has brought to bear on litur- 
gical science. The queries will confine themselves on account 
of space to a criticism of his treatment of the Byzantine 
liturgical tradition and practice. This only enhances the 
value of the work, since it should lead to a further critical ~ 
but constructive study of the sources by specialists, and here 
Dom Gregory will have done much to prepare the way for 
such work. 

“ Liturgy,” Dom Gregory begins by saying (p. 1), “1s 
the name given ever since the days of the apostles to the act 
of taking part in the solemn corporate worship of God by 
the ‘priestly’ society of Christians, who are the Body of 
Christ, the Church.” It is the carrying out of the divine 
command, “ Do this,” by all those who compose the Church. 
The unanimous liturgical tradition considers this as a ‘‘ four- 
action ” scheme : the offertory, eucharistic prayer, the fraction, 
and the communion. In this four-action rite, as originally 
performed, each “ order ” in the Church played its appointed 
part, the Prayer being at first the function of the bishop, the 
priest later succeeding to this office. Priests and deacons 
were in attendance on the bishop and linking his prayers 
with those of the people, while the lay people, themselves 
priestly, took their part by offering and communion. This 
then is the shape of the liturgy, and in this book Dom Gregory 
treats of its history and development with a wealth of detail 
and condensed learning that should both claim our gratitude 
and encourage our study. 

1 The Shape of the Liturgy, by Dom Gregory Dix. (Dacre Press, West- 
minster. 45s. pp. XX, 704). 
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The reviewer is an Orthodox priest well versed in the litur- 
gical and theological traditions of his Church. But since 
what follows is a criticism of Dom Gregory’s treatment of 
the Byzantine tradition with the purpose of supplying the 
lacunae either in facts or in the feel and interpretation of that 
tradition, it may be as well to point out that Dom Gregory 
has many passages of praise, true understanding and sympathy 
for this venerable rite. We will quote but one passage in 
ptaise of the Orthodox: ‘“ Orthodoxy is a far greater and 
more Christian thing than Byzantinism—trich in faith and 
holiness and above all in martyrs ” (p. 548). 

Now we will let the reviewer speak for himself :— 


SOME MISTAKEN MEASUREMENTS IN 
Iie MAAR OF hs LITURGY 


Dom Gregory Dix, of the Anglican Benedictine abbey of 
Nashdom, has given us this year an encyclopaedia of liturgical 
history. It is called The Shape of the Liturgy. It throws 
immense erudition on the early first four centuries; on the 
Western period from the fourth to the eighth centuries ; 
and again on the Reformation period. It will easily become 
the text book of our generation, the timely and qualified 
successor to Duchesne’s Origines du culte chrétien. In one 
respect the merits of Dom Gregory’s work even surpass 
those of Duchesne: it takes in its sweep the Middle Ages 
and Reformation periods, and it tells its tale with an alertness 
and happiness of style that could not be bettered. 

It may be a matter of regret that the author did not leave 
out the Byzantine development of the Shape altogether; 
that having dealt with pre-Nicaean liturgies he didn’t then 
keep to the Western developments only. I hawye never been 
more aware than by reading the Shape, how much one needs 
more information than the author has, more practical know- 
ledge than the author has, and a more sympathetic approach 
than he has, to understand even the main bearings and the 
capital issues of the Byzantine development. Without 
them you neither get your information accurate, nor your 
“feel” right, nor your judgments of value poised. The 
author’s erudition on the Byzantine Liturgy 1s not up to 
the standard of the rest of the book; his lack of practical 
knowledge of the ritual lands him in hopeless misinterpreta- 
tions where fancy takes the place of reality ; and his obvious 
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lack of appreciation, perhaps due to the first two reasons 
just mentioned, prevents him in its turn from seeing and using 
obvious material that lies at hand. 

To deal with the, main point with which he reproaches 
the Byzantine development: the presence and meaning of 
an epiclesis with the implications that such a feature entails 
would necessitate a re-reading of the whole liturgical history 
of the first four centuries. Here I shall confine myself to 
scattered points which should not go unnoticed or unchal- 
lenged. I shall confine myself exclusively to points inter- 
esting the Early and the Byzantine development. 


* * * * 
(1) p. Xti-9. 

The first mistake of Dam Gregory concerns subject-matter 
and method. He dissociates too much the history of theology 
from the history of liturgy. It is all very well to approach 
the subject “ not so much from the standpoint of the theo- 
logian”’ as from the pure “liturgist’s standpoint” (p. xii), 
“merely as a student. of Comparative Religion ” (p. xi1—xiit) ; 
to say that there must be “‘ agreement on what the liturgical 
action 7s,” while “‘ agreement on what it means is less abso- 
lutely necessary, even if very desirable” (p. 2); that the 
liturgy was originally “the great channel on which all else 
depended”: “scripture, doctrinal tradition, ecclesiastical 
machinery of all sorts” (p. 8). 

But the two histories of liturgy and theology are not so 
separable as all that. It is a historical heresy to assert that 
liturgy was the primordial channel out of which dogma and 
canon law grew. It simply is not true that Christianity 
started with a ritual and deduced a theology from it. The 
Church started at once with a Jewish meal-ritual, plus a 
spiritual or theological meaning attached to it by our Lord 
Himself. Both ritual and interpretation, liturgy and theology 
are born twins and, from the moment the Church received 
them, they grew together, matured together, and where 
they decayed, decayed together. The intertwining of both 


remains all along the development. Dom Gregory wants’ 


only to explain “why” the liturgy took the shape it did. 
But the very structure of the Eucharistic Prayer (eucharistia, 
anamnesis, epiclesis) is just as much connected with the 
Christian conception of the parousia and its modes, as with 
the Jewish Chaburah-meal. Even Dom Gregory admits 


{ 
: 
: 
: 
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that the anaphoras of Hyppolytus and of Serapion reflect 
their theology (p. 7, note i); (although he may be wrong on 
what that theology really is; there is nothing particularly 
“ Egyptian,” for instance, in the Logos-theology of Serapion). 

It is the same refusal to face theological problems squarely, 
that leads Dom Gregory to reproach St. Cyril of Jerusalem 
with the introduction of the ethos of “awe” in the liturgy. 
Edmund Bishop had already credited St. Cyril with this new 
attitude, but at least he did not judge it mercilessly as Dom 
Gregory does. The fact is that with the mass-conversion 
of the Empire the bulk of the Christian Church was not fit 
for that familiarity to which the heroic little Christian flock 
in the persecution time was entitled. Already in the last 
persecutions the standard of heroism had dropped, confronted 
with a greater violence and thoroughness of the hostility. 
The only line of action for a bishop who remembered his 
duty of not throwing the pearls before swine—or to the 
geese—was to reckon the majority of his flock more or less 
with the category of penitents, who assisted at the liturgy from 
the narthex without communicating. That attitude was 
in fact not so much pressed and enforced by the bishop as 
felt by the laity to be the proper one, in the sense that it alone 
did not make a mockery:of the religion of a man whose head 
was in full allegiance to Christ, but whose heart certainly : 
was not. Again, with the Arian controversy and the Nicaean 
dogma, the realization of the full divinity of Christ was bound, 
to have its repercussion in the practical ethos of the Christian. 
Many an early devout follower of the Prophet of Nazareth, 
however devoted to Him, however believing in Him, may 
not have realized and certainly did not realize fully who He 
' was. You may or may not regret that the Church gradually 
took fuller consciousness of who her Master was. But if 
and when she did, you cannot expect her to indulge in the 
more familiar attitude of Mary of Magdala or the Samaritan 
woman, or even of the daily communicant of the third century 
_ who communicated himself at home. Here also the dogmatic 
consciousness and full conversion of the head has a word 
to say in the development of the ritual, and Dom Gregory 
obviously has not been at all sensitive to it. The result is 
that his history may be right, but his appreciation is wrong ; 
the drawing of the picture is correct but the colouring hopeless. 


* * * * 
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(2)iep:s 12. ‘ 

The second chapter is entitled “‘ The Performance of the 
Liturgy.” This seems to me to apply better to the contents 
of chapter iii: I would prefer something like “ Performers 
and Setting of the Liturgy.” : 


C3) purerZs 

The author argues that although the liturgy has never 
become, in the East, something merely “said” instead of 
“‘ done,” yet it is contended in other passages, that in the East 
and from the East the first lapse originated, in so far as it 
became there something done by the priest for the people. 
I would like to press this criticism. , Kither the priest has 
by divine right a “liturgy of his own’’! to perform, viz., 
the ritual presentation to God of the Gifts first presented to 
Him by the people, and the solemn re-ca// to God of the 
eschatological Passover of Christ, what Dom Dix calls 
“make the prayer,” and in this case there always is and will 
be something done “ by the priest for the people,” or the 
peculiar privilege of the priest’s office must be denied alto- 
gether in congregationalist fashion. One cannot have it 
both ways. Either the theological function of the priest 1s 
accepted and then it must sooner or later take shape in the 
liturgical performance, or one must deny it both in liturgy 
and theology. But one should not run with the hare and 
hunt with the hounds. 


(4) p. 18-19. 
Here, for the first time in the book, comes the reference 


to infrequent communion of the laity, a state of affairs which — 


is responsible in Dom Dix’s view for much of the clerical- 
ization of the liturgy. He mentions fairly that it is not the 
clergy who stood for such infrequency, but the laypeople 
themselves. I have already expressed the view that cir- 
cumstances being what they were, the only decent and honest 
line to take was to consider the majority of the congregation 
as a sort of “ quasi-penitent ” category, assisting at the liturgy 
from the bottom of the nave. (The real penitents remained 
in the aurthex or in the “ penitents’ house ” adjacent to the 
church (Testam. Domini, citca 375) from which they could 
hear the service. To keep them just far enough to realize 
i In the Hippolytean sense ofa function of his own in the Liturgy. 
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their ostracised status shows a far greater measure of psycho- 
logy than simply to dismiss them.)! The instinctive feeling 
of the laity that they were not “ up to it,”’ may be treated as 
Jansenism avant Ja lettre, and the tendency of preachers was 
definitely then, as now, to emphasise the paternal feelings of 
God and the motherly care of the Church. But it would be 
quite wrong to deny that the reticence of the layman had no 
redeeming point. It did keep alive the deep feeling of the 
sacredness and absoluteness of Christian standards, and deve- 
loped the spirituality of the Publican at the door in preference 
to that of the Pharisee at the altar rails. One wishes Dom 
Gregory had grasped better the moral implications of the 
liturgical situation he describes. But this would have meant 
treating the liturgical development as an outward expression 
only of a principle of moral theology ; that is, in other words, 
linking again liturgy with theology. 


(5) p. 20 and passim. 


It is a favourite theme of Dom Gregory—and a very 
welcome one—that the bishop is the properly qualified 
Aeitoupydos and that the priest acts only as a delegate of the 
bishop. This point will not be appreciated by those who 
hold presbyterian views on the priesthood, basing themselves 
on St. Jerome and—seemingly—Alexandria. But against 
these “authorities ” the strict episcopalian view seems to me 
ovetwhelmingly authenticated, from Palestine and Syria 
through Asia Minor and Greece, up to Rome and the West. 
It is too clearly emphasised both by Clement of Rome (A.D. 
97), by Ignatius of Antioch (A.D. 110—117) and by the litur- 
gical evidence in general. 

But there is no need of going to the other extreme, and 
denying also the early concelebrating and deputizing powers 
of the priests. For Dom Gregory (and his view was taken 
up by Dr. T. G. Jalland in his Church and Papacy a few months 
before the Shape came out), priests at Rome fora long time 
were mere glorified registrars for Christian funerals, keeping 
the books of the cemetery they were in charge of and serving 
occasionally on a consultative committee when the bishop 
needed their advice. Surely Ignatius already speaks explicitly 
of priests occasionally concelebrating the liturgy with the 

1 By the way, Dom Gregory speaks (p. 443) of the penitents’ class as 


originating at Jerusalem and Antioch in the fourth century, but the 
Synod of Ancyra (Ankara) knows them already in 314 (can. 2). 
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bishop (Smyrn. viii, 1) or even of celebrating usually with 
him (Philad. iv, 1 certainly refers to the union of bishops, 
priests and deacons in the liturgical action). And if it is 
conceded that the priest took part in “officiating ” (20), 
what was the “ special” liturgy Hippolytus attributes to him, 
if he was merely sitting on a bench in the presbyterium 
watching the bishop and his deacons monopolizing the 
liturgical function? In what was the priest’s liturgy then 
different from the people’s “ liturgy ” ? . 
It seems as if the fact that the bishop still spoke an impromp- 
tu, ex tempore anaphora, making it obviously impossible 
for the concelebrants to recite the words together with him, | 
has struck so much the typically Western mind of the author 
that it compelled him to draw the conclusion that the clergy 
were not feally celebrating. Dom Gregory is really— 
although probably quite unconsciously—projecting his late- 
Western complex into the past. “‘ He who says the words, 
consecrates. Only the bishop said the words, ergo .. .” 
That is the reasoning. But for the primitive and the Eastern 
mind (and I suppose for any Western mind which is not too 
biased), one can be a specially selected and appointed and 
responsible member of a delegation without being the dele- — 
gation’s spokesman. One can be an active and responsible 
member of a jury without being its foreman. Even if the © 
spokesman speaks alone, it is the aceredited delegation as 
a body which authoritatively acts; in this case, even if the 
bishop speaks alone, the presbyterate with him are accredited ~ 
ambassadors, not mere witnesses of what he says. Be they 
mute as fishes, their standing around the altar during the 
liturgical action and their sitting on the syn-thronos are definite 
indications of their sharing in the bishop’s liturgical function, 
whatever Dom Gregory may say to water these down. 


(6) p. 18. 


“Tt was the indiscriminate admission to baptism and 
confirmation of the infant children of christian parents when 
all society began to turn nominally christian which was at 
the root of that decline of lay communion which set in during 
the fourth and fifth centuries.” 

I do not see that the baptism and confirmation of children 
has anything to do with “the root” of the decline of lay 
communion. It may have carried the situation into a new 
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generation, but the “root”? must have been there already, 
and is to be traced to the nominally Christian parents of such 
children. Why drag the question of infant baptism into 
where it has nothing to do ? 

As for those parents, was “a//” society indeed turning 
nominally Christian? It would not be difficult to draw up 
a list of families even of the best society, where the Christian 
standard was so high as to make them nurseries of priestly 
vocations. As for the secular advantages which conversion 
to Christianity could have held for the pagan in the fourth 
century (and even in the fifth), I am afraid Dom Gregory is 
simply repeating an old myth which has grown very thin. 


(7) P- 23. 

The origin of the early Christian building is traced by the 
author to the Roman house. This is only partially true. 
I have with me a full catalogue of all ecclesiastical buildings 
_between the second and: eighth centuries, from Morocco to 
Armenia and from Gaul to Assuan. Though the basilica 
is represented by some 350 instances, yet the three other 
non-basilican types are represented by some zso items. (Some 
roo round or octagonal churches, 50 triconchs, 50 cruciform.) ' 
The non-basilical types are just as widespread as the basilicas, 
and again, except the cruciform type, they are all equally old. 
A proportion of sixty per cent. basilicas against forty per cent. 
churches of other types does not allow the Roman house 
to be put down as “the” origin of the Christian church 
building. 

Furthermore, the parts of the Roman house chosen by Dom 
Gregory to illustrate the origin of the church-building are 
the wrong ones. To begin with, he chooses an archaic 
example of Roman house instead of taking a typical rich 
patronal house of the first century A.D. The latter had 
incorporated long ago the Hellenistic tablinum or triclintum 
behind the primitive “log cabin” blocking the far end of 
the yard in the early Roman house. (Cf. plan in H. Grose- 
Hodge, Roman Panorama, Camb. Univ. Press, 1944, p. 152. And 
it is this triclintum, not the early cabin and yard, that is the 
basis of the Christian basilica. That the old chopping-block 
(cartibulum) in front of the cabin became the altar, that the a/ae 
on both sides of the cabin (behind the altar!) was the place 
reserved to the virgins ; that the water-tank in the middle of the 
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_yatd became the font—in the middle of the nave, presumably— 


\ 


ate allincredible tales. The plan which Dom Gregory has chosen ~ 


is just good enough to explain the atrium or courtyard, with _ | 


natthex and baptistery, to be found in front of the larger 
Christian basilica (such as S. Ambrogio in Milan or Old St. 
Peter in Rome), not the basilica itself. It is the same courtyard 
that shifted from the front to the side of the basilica became 
the cloister, with its vasque or fountain in the centre. Smaller 
basilicas had no yard, and for them it is the triclinium of the 
later Hellenized Roman house alone that must be appealed to as 
their origin. By the first century A.D., such triclinia had become 
by far the most important part of the house, and were custom- 
arily built by themselves as offices and shops, and semi-public 
buildings. (There is an excellent example of three contiguous 
public offices of this basilica type in Pompei.) In shape they 
always exhibit the same pattern: a rectangular hall with or 


without columns according to its size, and terminated by a 
round apse. 


(8) p. 32. 
“In the East it is the figure of Christ the Pantocrator which 


dominates the mosaic decorations of the apse. . . In the | 


Western basilicas it is more usually the figure of the Lamb ~ 


of God which is set above the throne in the apse.” 

This is surely incorrect ? First the theme of the Lamb on 
the throne is not an apsidal theme at all; secondly it is not 
particularly Western. In East and West its exclusive place 
is just dead over the altar, either on the triumphal arch in: 
basilical churches (where the altar was always placed on the 
cord of the arc formed by the apse), or at the bottom register 
of the dome in earlier domed basilicas where the dome still 
connects straight with the apse (swallowing up the triumphal 
arch), or on the flat arc or barrel-vault over the altar, in later 
domed churches where the dome is supported by four detached 
pillars. In the East, moreover, after the synodal prescription 
of 691 prohibiting the thyromorphic representation of Christ, 
the Lamb with book on the throne becomes the Book and 
Cross on the throne, the Hetimasia or “ Preparedness ” 
(not “ Preparation ”’) of the Throne, and the Witness of the 
perpetual Second Coming. As fot the Pantocrator being 


an Eastern theme, this has more plausibility, as long as the 


term “‘ Pantocrator” is strictly reserved for the combined 
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theme of the Vision of Ezechiel and Revelation (Christ in 
majesty sitting on the rainbow and surrounded by the four 
animals). If you meant by Pantocrator any representation 
of Christ solemnly facing the onlookers, the statement of 
Dom Gregory would be wrong again. The figure of Christ 
as Teacher of the New Law is the classical apsidal theme both 
in Rome and in churches built in the Byzantine zone of 
influence. The only difference is that in Rome Christ sitteth 
between the twelve apostles (the old pagan philosopher’s 
theme), while in Byzantine countries He sits between two 
deacon-angels (the consular and imperial diptychs theme). 
The true home of the Pantocrator-type up till the seventh 
century is Egypt (if P. Morey is right, as I think he is, that 
the Pantocrator of the Hosios David at Salonica, does not 
date from the early fifth but from the seventh century, and 
was introduced in Salonica from Egypt). The theme is 
fully acclimatised in the Byzantine zone by the ninth-tenth 
centuries, but its place remains in the dome not in the apse 
(Greece, Venice, Serbia, Russia) unless the church is a domeless 
basilica (chapels of Sicily and southern Italy; Norman churches 
of Sicily). 


(9) P- 37- 
What ground is there for calling the “ Synaxis ” or ante- 
communion service a “ Liturgy of the Spirit” ? Surely little 
round, if the service is just taken for what it is, an alternance 
of Gradual and Alleluia-psalms with Bible readings, finishing 
with a series of litanies for the states or categories of the 
whole Church. Surely none, if the service is compared with 
the second part of the communion service from the epiclesis 
to the communion, all of which centres-round the idea of 
the gift of the Holy Ghost and the grace of adoption to sonship. 


(10) p. 46. 

The last litanies and their prayers after the Gospel, closing 
the Synaxis or ante-communion service, ate said to be called 
“prayers of the faithful” only “by mistake.” This is not 
correct. As the different categories were dismissed, cate- 
chumens, penitents, clergy, faithful, a litany with prayer was 
said over each category. The first prayer of the faithful may 
be called so “ by mistake,” but not for the reason given by 
Dom Gregory. It is not a prayer for the faithful only in the 
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sense that it is more specially a prayer for the clergy (a reading | 


of the texts of the Byzantine and Armenian rites will make 
that clear). Both the prayers for the faithful end the synaxis 
or ante-communion service. But is it “a mistake” or a 
natural and inevitable development that although technically 
belonging to the synaxis, their contents have become ideolog- 
ically linked with the following Eucharist—as a preparation 
for it—since the Eucharist became a fixed feature after each 
synaxis ? 


(11) pp. 49, 103, 110 and passim. 


It is quite unscientific to speak of the preparation of the | 


elements of bread and wine as “ Offertory ” without quali- 
fications. ‘The term may be correct for the Western rite. 
For the Eastern it is both ritually incorrect and theologically 
wrong. There is only one moment of offertory in the early 
rites and that is the ritual offering of the oblations called 


“ Anaphora ” (as act) during the eucharist canon called the 


* Anaphora” (as prayer). So it has remained in the East, 
where the other phases or stages of the action have a carefully 
chosen name: trpooKxopid) (“‘ Gathering in” at the side 
table), tpd8eois (“ Laying out” on the altar after the Great 
Entrance). TTpoogépeiv is a wider word, which can be 
used for dvagopa (for instance, Thv ayiav d&vagpopav év 
lov] TPOCOMENEIV; TH Od EK THV ov ool TPCOPEPOLEV 
“ offerimus”? tibi de turs donis ac datis). \t may be used—and 
is used—of any of the three presentations (1) by the layman 
to the priest (prayer of the proskomide) ; (2) by the deacons 
to the bishop at the Great Entrance; (3) by the priest to 
God during the anaphora. 


(i2)r pw rod. 

“The Eastern rites have now changed the old plain linen 
cloth for the elaborate two silk cloths of the antimension and 
the eileton.” 

There are two mistakes in this sentence as far as the Byzan- 
tine rite is concerned. First, the white linen cloth has not. 
been changed for any other thing (neither for antimension 
nor for eileton). -It is always there as the first cloth to cover 
the altar; it is called the kataok&pKiov and symbolises the 
human and mortal nature of Christ as well as the winding 
sheet in which He was wrapped. On the top of this white 


: 
! 
| 
| 
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cloth there is a rich cloth of brocade, representing the divine 
mature of Christ. It is called the émevSUTns or étrévBvuo1s. 
‘Above it there is a third cloth of brocade, but 
‘shorter than the first two. It does not fall down to the 
ground (as the fitst two) but only shows some six inches of 
fall over the edge of the altar: (It will be remembered that 
‘the Roman rite also prescribes three altar cloths.) Above these 
three cloths comes the eileton! The eileton is the 
equivalent of the Latin corporal. One does wot use both 
eileton and antimension together (as Dom Gregory believes, 
and this is the second mistake), for the good reason that the 
antimension zs an eileton, although it is also more than that. 
Where the altar is not consecrated, a special eileton or corporal 
is used in which relics have been sewn, and which has been 
consecrated by anointing, just as an altar would be, at a 
previous consecration of a-church. When the altar is conse- 
crated, a simple eileton or corporal is canonically quite suffi- 
cient. However, it is a typical feature of modern Orthodox 
‘piety to find it more respectful to use sacred things and let 
them have a share in the general marks of respect which the 
cult brings with it, than to let them sleep in a drawer. This 
explains the awful exhibitions of all the eikons one has in 
‘the same corner even when it means juxtaposing twenty eikons © 
of the same saint next to each other. It also explains how 
many. priests use on their altar the antimension which they 
shave for travelling needs, even if the altar is consecrated 
‘already. But in this case they do not use the antimension 
plus an eileton ; they use the antimension-eileton for the eileton. 


HZ) pP..122. 

Father Dix likes to believe that the procession of laity up 
to the altar to offer their loaves is an original custom, whereas 
the Syrian practice to give them up at the entrance of the church 
is a later use, though quite early. I prefer to think with Dom 
Capelle that the procession is a Roman innovation of the 
fourth century. Neither Justin nor Irenaeus nor Hippolytus 
knows anything about it. I am quite sure that the delivery 
of the offerings at the entrance door was the earlier universal 
practice. It was a strict rule of the Chaburah meal that the 
guests should bring their contribution to the meal, and that 
these contributions should be gathered on a side-board as 
the guests entered the house. This was already the Christian 


™~ 
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rule in Syria c. A.D. 250 (Didascalia ii, 27, ed. Connolly, 
p. 120); so also the Testamentum Domini requires a diakoni- 
kon to be built at the right hand side of the porch of the 
church for the “ purpose that the eucharist offerings may be 
examined.” This practice has been preserved in the traditional 
“shopping corner ” of the Orthodox churches near the 
entrance door where altar loaves and candles are sold, and 
whence they are sent with the family diptychs to the priest 
in the prothesis-chapel. 

The sole evidence brought forth for a procession (in Asia 
Minor) is the offering of Valens the Emperor at the altar 
rail (St. Gregory Naz., Or. 43, 52). But this would-be evi- 
dence does not prove. . If the offering in question refers to 
the eucharistic offering of bread and wine then it was the 
Emperor’s privilege to present it at least where the deacon 
presents it to the bishop, viz. at the gates of the sanctuary, 
if not at the altar itself. If Valens’ offering refers to the 


money offering which closed the synaxis (from early Jewish | 
times), and this seems to be the case, then of course the collec- | 


tion was made at the altar rails as the congregation was 
dismissed. 


(14) Pp. 132. 


I agree that the breaking of the consecrated loaf was at | 


first a merely practical act of distribution. But I cannot see 


that it “‘soon became a symbol of unity because it made one | 
realise how many were ‘ of one loaf’ (I Cor., x, 17).” An | 
obvious act of breaking up unity is not possibly a symbol of | 


unity. Any idea of unity expressed in old liturgies (e.g., 
Didache, Serapion) centres round the loaf itself, a loaf gathered 
up from the many grains of corn and from the many hills 
into one loaf. Also if—as in the Byzantine prothesis— 
many loaves are used and particles are taken from them, the 
gathering of these particles into one paten around the “Lamb” 
is again a symbol of unity. But the fraction is not such a 
symbol. Nor does Ign. Eph. xx, 8, prove that the fraction 
was looked upon in that way. It only points out that there 
is only one loaf to break, which comes back to the idea of 
S. Paul, Didache and Serapion. 

The Byzantine symbolism of the fraction is entirely different. 
It refers to the multiplication of the grain which, buried, 
raises up a hundredfold, of Christ’s extension in His Church. 
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(Note that the Byzantine word of fraction is not ‘ broken ” 
KA@pevov as it is in the Institution words (“ Broken for you ”), 
but ‘parted and portioned” weAri€etar Kau Siayepi€etar the 
whole idea being that of sharing and partaking.) 


(15) p. 139. | 

The consuming of what is left of the Gifts is said to have 
taken place originally either before the thanksgiving or when 
the service is over altogether. Nicephore’s typikon (ix c) 
is quoted as evidence for the first case (Pitra. Mon. Jur. Ecc. 
graec. ii, 341); the Apostolic Constitutions should give 
evidence for the second case. 

I have not been able to check the reference to Nicephore’s 
typikon, but the reference to the Apostolic Constitutions 
is not valid. Ap. Co. VIII does not mention anything about 
consuming. It speaks only of the removal of the Gifts to 
the sacristy after communion (and probably before the 
thanksgiving), as it is still done in the Byzantine rite. 

It may be interesting to know that although the consuming 
is now taking place when the service is over altogether, the 
actual rubrics of the liturgy still prescribe the following 
order: communion, removal of Gifts to prothesis, thanks- 
giving litany, consuming by the deacon while the antedoron 
is given by the priest and Ps. 34 is read by the reader, then 
dismissal. 


(16) p. 260. 


“ The ‘ seal’ of the confirmation-unction as the first centuries 
called it oppayis.”” Why only the first five centuries ? 
Would it be showing too much generosity to acknowledge 
that the Byzantine tradition has still kept something worth 
~ while at least up till this day ? 


(Sie A reo eat ay 08 

The author comes back to his pet theory that the priest 
is really only a “presbyter,” and even when deputizing for 
his bishop is only a Aertoupyds by accident, not essentially 
and radically a co-celebrant; very much as a syllable in 
prosody may become long by position but remains short by 
nature. 

Then why not rather have chosen the deacon for this 
deputy-réle ? Surely it is simpler in an emergency to raise 
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the deacon one step higher in his office (we are told that the 
deacon shares the liturgical function with the bishop), than 
to call in a presbyter who has nothing to do with that sort 
of function at all. 

To build a whole theory on the mere fact that the bishop 
in earlier times bore alone the title of ’lepeus or Sacerdos does 
not prove anything, if the priests were called ovAAertoupyot 
and their bench the ovv@povos. It even says more for their 
liturgical status than when—as later—they are called iepets 
and the bishop d&pyiepeus. 

The nervousness among late Anglican liturgiologists to 
emphasize the priesthood of the people is of course quite 
understandable in a country ridden with Protestant suscepti- 
bilities. But to keep the link between bishop and priest is 
just as important. Dom Gregory shows a tenderness of 
heart towards the “ delicate distinction between the episcopal 
‘Pax vobiscum’ and the presbyteral ‘ Dominus vobiscum.’ ”’ 
The distinction seems to me purely accidental and rather of 
dubious worth. It would be a great pity if the peace was 
made more important than the Lord Who sanctifies the peace. 
However this may be, perhaps he will allow me to appreciate 
just as much the Russian usage of calling a priest at the altar: 
“Viladiko,” the title reserved to the bishop. The idea is 
the same as that lying between the English judicial custom of 
treating a judge of the King’s bench on circuit as the King 
himself, who renders justice through him. 


The chapter on the sanctification of time (ch. xi) is particu- 
larly good, and the reader will have to go a long way to find 
such a mass of reliable information gathered in comparatively 
so few pages. Here is a small bunch of five or six points 
which ate rather unfortunate : 


(18), pr Sito. | 

“The disappearance of the people’s offertory in the East 
during the fourth century.” 

If Dom Gregory meant only the change-over in the form 
of the offertory (from a personal procession-offering to a 
delivery of the loaves via the server or deacon to the priest 
at the prothesis), I would not find it worth a quarrel. But 
more is implied in the text. He lightheartedly repeats the 
disgraceful libel of Prof. Burkitt who also asserted that the 
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Byzantine liturgy had no self-offering of the faithful. Already 
the mere offering of a loaf (whether personally at the altar 
rail.or at the door, does not matter) was always taken not 
only as a symbol of personal dedication but as the “ real” 
expression of it. Dom Gregory has pointed this in connection 
with the mite of the widow, being her substance, but it is 
equally true of the bread and wine. But the prayers them- 
selves: (1) the prayer at the prothesis (making all the parcels 
represent the people themselves around the Lamb); (2) the | 
prayers of the “Laying out on the altar” (asking God to 
accept these gifts as spiritual offerings, obviously of our minds 
and souls); (3) the many allusions of our being presented 
to the altar in heaven, as we physically stand round the altar 
of the church (and as we lie around the Lamb on the paten), 
are all obvious expressions of the people’s offering, of the 
Church militant joined to Christ and the Church in heaven 
in the offering. 

In view of the fact that the Anglican prayer of self-oblation 
is purely optional and that its position at the end of the 
service makes the self-dedication of the nature of a grace 
produced by the sacrament rather than an initial sacrifice ; 
and in view of the fact that the offering of loaves has com- 
pletely disappeared in ‘the West (except for a few sporadic 
revivals in some Benedictine monasteries), I suggest that of 
the three main rites reviewed by Dom Gregory, the Byzantine 
is the only one which has kept the ritual of explicit offering 
of individuals. I would like to see Dom Gregory witnessing 
my prothesis on an ordinary Sunday, having to cope with 
some fifty booklets full of names to be commemorated per- 
sonally on the paten. And speaking of personal offerings, 
it may be interesting to point out that, as the Greek Exarch 
in London, Archbishop Germanos, once told me, in the 
villages of Greece each family still brings with it seven offerings 
at the Sunday liturgy: a loaf, a cruet of wine, a cruet of oil 
for the lamps, a candle, a sachet of incense, a coin for the 
collection, and the little book of the diptychs. 


(19) P- 323. 

I cannot believe that the minor hours (Tierce, Sext, None 
and Compline) are older institutions than Vespers, nor that 
Vespers began to be instituted only around c, 360. I believe 
the Lucernarium to have been inherited straight from the 
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Jewish domestic ritual as well as the Eucharist, and that it is 

intimately linked with the Agape when this was separate from 

the Eucharist. The Byzantine rite still has the blessing of 

the meal embedded in the Vespers with the actual dptoKAaoic | 
following it on major occasions as well as in Lent, and there 

seems to me no doubt that the Byzantine pds tAapov at Vespers” 
(a hymn recognised as certainly much earlier than c. 360) _ 
is the Christian transposition of the Jewish Gladdening Light 
sung by children at the Sabbath home—lucernarium. 


(BOVE HI235:: 

Was the Troas vigil in Acts really so exceptional and acci- 
dental? It seems to me a gratuitous suggestion, even if it 
may be argued that im Rome and the West the Paschal vigil 
was the only one held in the year. This would still require 
an explanation of the why and where such an isolated instance 
would happen to exist. Why should not a Midnight Mass 
have been sufficient to celebrate the Passover in the sober 
way associated with the Roman liturgical temper? Where 
did the Ordo or structure of such a unique vigil come from ? 
Or alternatively, who built it up out of the blue c. 360 ? 


(Zn e277, 

The change from the Sabbath to Sunday, we are told, was 
an accomplished fact when St. Paul wrote I Cor. xvi, 2 (c. 57). 
If true, that makes it only more difficult to understand how 
for the whole early tradition Sunday is clearly an extra holy-day 
attached to the Saturday, not a substitution for it. This 
consideration applies as well to the status of the Saturday 
as far as laws of fasting are concerned, as to the law of liturgical 
celebration. ‘The view that the rea/ substitution of Sunday 
for Sabbath dates from St. Leo’s time and probably under 


his influence seems far more probable than the author’s con- 
clusion. 


(22 yeiDae 37 Bea toter | a 

The Feasts of the Innocents would be better placed after 
Epiphany. Yes, if the Epiphany is first of all degraded to 
being a mere commemoration of the visit of the Wise Men to 
Bethlehem. But surely not if it is kept for what it was ori- 
ginally, and still is in the East, the exclusive commemoration 
of Our Lord’s Baptism, or even what it is still in the Roman 
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Calendar, the combined commemoration of the visit of the 
Wise Men, the Baptism and the Wedding at Cana. 


_ Chapter xii on the “ Development of the Ceremonial” 
is also very good except in matters concerning liturgical 
vestments and monastic dress : 


(23) The pallium or Homofor, like a scarf, is not just a 
“little piece of vanity”’ (p. 4or). 


(24) The Latin mitre does not come from the camelaucum | 
(p. 405). Their original shape is entirely different; the 
former looking very much like an American soldier’s cap, 
the second being of the “ basket” (“ skufia””) shape, whether - 
it has a pointed, rounded, or flat top. The former is 
unknown in the East, while the second comes from the 
East, and has a long story behind it. It was the headgear 
of children in Egypt, and the monks took it over as a symbol 
of simplicity and innocence of life. Peasants still wear it 
in the Balkans. It found its way to Rome with the invasion 
of the peninsula by Eastern monks in the sixth century. 
A ninth-century fresco at Assisi gives it to St. Benedict and 
the frescoes of the lower basilica of St. Clement in Rome give 
it to the Pope. The papal tiara is its direct descendant. 

(25). The mandya is not a “semi-liturgical robe” at all; 
nor does it correspond, even “vaguely,” to the Western 
cope, nor is it an ‘‘ adaptation of the oriental robe of honour,” 
nor does its “ liturgical” use begin with the thirteenth century 
(p. 407, note 4). It is essentially the monastic mandya or 
mantle. The bishop wears it as a monk, and always with 
the monastic headgear. It has never had a liturgical use, 
even after the thirteenth century ; but its monastic use goes 
back to the very origins of monasticism. 


Chapter xiii. The Completion of the Shape. 


(26) p. 437- | 

“By the end of the sixth century, the holding of either 
rite (synaxis or Eucharist) without the other had come to 
be regarded as an anomaly.” 

Not quite, in the East. The typica with epistle and gospe 
and closing litanies is still a very normal feature on a-liturgical 
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days. And in the West, the Carthusians (who date from 
later than the sixth century !) have known the “ missa sicca”’ 
for quite a while. 


(27) R- 471. 

“The invention of Lent led to the suppression of the 
Alleluias during this penitential season.” 

Again why such general and sweeping statements? It 
all depends where. In the Byzantine tradition, Alleluia, 
on the contrary, is “he feature of Lent and fasting days (as 
well as of funeral services). So much so, that the rubric 
“ When there is Alleluia’? means “on fasting days.” 


(28). p. 476. 
“Only in the Egyptian rite did the old ‘ Prayers for the 
faithful’ persist in something like their original position.” 
So they have in the Byzantine and Armenian rite, even if 
their contents refer now ideologically to the eucharistic service 
that normally follows (cf. remark (ii) ). 


(29) P- 477- 

“The original position of the Kiss of Peace (was) before 
the offertory, where it stood in all the pre-Nicene rites.” 

Dom Gregory has been at considerable pains to prove that 
the Eastern “‘ Offertory”’ is a late development. He has 
not proved that the Roman Offertory procession is pre-Nicene. 
Then what can a pre-Nicene Offertory mean except the ana- 
phora, the eucharist prayer itself? If so, then the Kiss (with 
or without the Creed) before the anaphota is the older custom, 
not the Kiss before the post-Nicene “* Offertory ”’ or prothesis. 


(30) pp. 478-9. On the evolution of the litany. 


According to Dom Gregory, the primitive litany consisted 
of a short invitation to prayer with a special intention suggested 
by the deacon; then the people knelt and prayed in silence ; 
then the priest summed up the prayers in a collect. This 
kneeling, silent prayer and collect prayer happened af each 
clause ot intention suggested by the deacon. The author 
brings as evidence the Roman litany of Good Friday and an 
Alexandrian Coptic litany. He is quite right so far. Where 
he goes wrong is in supposing (1) that the separate collects 
of the priests were tacked on to the deacon’s words ; (2) that 
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the priest was left out of the litanic action altogether for quite 
a few centuries, till the silent prayers for the priest were 
introduced somewhere round the ninth century; that in 
fact they were just “ provided to fill up the priest’s time 
while the litany is proceeding ”’ ; (3) that the people’s prayer, 
(having become by now a short acclamation-prayer instead 
of a silent one), became a dialogue with the deacon. 

(i) If the deacon’s invitation to prayer did not consist only 
in the mere words “ Oremus ” or “ Let us pray to the Lord,” 
but also gave the theme of the prayer, as Dom Gregory admits 
_ it did, then it becomes impossible to see, in the short Byzantine 
clauses, anything but that original part of the deacon. In 
fact, they are far shorter than what the deacon (or celebrant, 
in his absence) says in the Roman litany quoted as reference 
(p. 42), and practically word for word what is accepted as the 
original deacon’s clause in the Alexandrian litany referred 
to (p. 43). Moreover, there is never a trace of praying in 
what the deacon says. He never prays to God even now in 
the Byzantine liturgy, but only addresses the people. The 
“adaptation ” supposed by Dom Gregory is at once unneces- 
sary, as the supposed shortening of the collects reduces the 
deacon’s clauses to exactly what they must have been already ; 
and moreover, it is not so much an adaptation as a replacement 
by something quite different; it changes the prayer into the 
invitation to a prayer. 

(ii) Was the unique collect at the end of the litany introduced 
at a later date to give the priest something to do, or did the 
unique collect come as soon as the many collects disappeared ? 
Supposition for supposition ; the second one has fat more 
probability than the first. A litany without a priest’s collect 
was unthinkable at any time; and the simplification of the 
many-collects litany to the single-collect litany was a Western 
feature as well as an Eastern one. 

(iii) If this is true and the single-collect litany took place 
as soon as the many-collects disappeared, then of course it 
also ceases to be true that the litany becomes a mere dialogue 
between deacon and people. This is the more so that even 
on Dom Gregory’s assumption, the litany is not a dialogue 
between deacon and people. The deacon speaks to the 
people, but the people do not answer the deacon ; their answer 
is a prayer to God (whether silent or vocal). It might be 
conceded at the most that the people’s part was no longer 
“framed. between ”’ the deacon’s invitation and the priest’s 
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collect, but even this is questionable as, for a long time, the 
ptiest’s unique collect’ must have been said aloud with the 
final ekphonesis at the end of the list of clauses and answers. 
This is far less guesswork than Dom Gregory’s supposed 
“adaptation,” and is certainly far less fiction than his whole 
elaborate “ reconstruction.” 


(31) P. 479- 

The interpretation of the two prayers for the faithful as 
private devotions of the priest is incorrect. The first one is 
really a prayer for the clergy ; the second one for the faithful ; 
and although, strictly speaking, their content now refers to 
the following Eucharist, nothing would prevent them even 
as they stand from ending a synaxis, as they refer just as much 
to the general status and privileges of clergy and people as. 
to their actual standing at the altar for the liturgical action. 


(32) p. 48r. 

“The screen was originally nothing but a straightforward 
copy of the traditional backscene of the Byzantine theatre 
with its three double doors.” 

The whole exposé of the origin and development of the 
screen as presented in the S/ape is another piece of unhistorical 
fiction, almost as bad as those flimsy efforts (so justly criticised 
by Dom Gregory) of tracing the liturgical veil back to the 
Temple ritual. Here, more than anywhere else perhaps, 
has the scientific mind to refrain from hasty deductions based - 
on easy associations. To begin with, no Byzantine screen 
has three double doors like the backscene of the Byzantine 
theatre. Secondly, if the screen came from the backscene 
of the theatre, its obvious place would have been behind the 
great Bema, covering the entrance to the small apses; these 
being presumably used as “wings” for the less seemly 
functions of thurible-lighting, vessel-washing, etc. 

“The first occurrence (of this ‘solid masonry’ screen) 
seems to be in Justinian’s Holy Wisdom at Constantinople, 
«. A.D.570.” 

But the screen, which is the bugbear of Dom Dix, the big, 
solid masonry affair which he associates with the big doors, 
is by no means the original screen either in date or in shape. 
The original screenis the old cancellum, a trellis wall of marble 
some four to five feet high, pierced with three gates, and 
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protecting the sanctuary, the two side chapels and the choir-pen. 
This cancellum is pre-Justinian, indeed it is Constantinian, 
and is found in Rome as well as in Palestine from the fourth 
century. The two innovations of Justinian were both 
accidental to this main and essential three-door chancel: 
(a) in the older basilica-plan the sanctuary was narrow and 
separated from the side chapels by walls; the chancel was 
consequently cut into three parts with one door in each part. 
In St. Sophia the two side chapels are built as buttresses to 
the sanctuary or Bema, and face it slant-wise, opening wide 
into it. (This later arrangement was frequently followed in 
mediaeval and modern churches in Serbia, Rumania and 
Russia.) Here then the chancel becomes a straight and 
uninterrupted low wall, running all along a much larger 
sanctuary, and the three doors follow each other in a row 
without structural pillars or walls in between. But. this 
attangement, inaugurated at St. Sophia, is only a later variant 
of the earlier chancel with one door in each part. 

The second Justinian modification—also secondary to 


the fact of the pre-existence of the chancel itself—was the 


erecting of a row of silver columns on this low wall, the row 
of columns supporting in its turn a “ trabes,” a long beam 
stretching from one side of the sanctuary to the other and 
surmounted with twelve statues representing the apostles. 
The purpose of this beam was to carry. the veil and its rod. 
It should be noted that this superstructure is wot the screen 
itself (the latticed chancel), nor is it “a solid masonry ” 
screen. It was as open as the eleventh century one still 
extant in S. Marco, Venice (also a beam and column affair 
on a low little wall). 

So much for the “ solid masonry screen ”’ and its supposed 
origin in sixth century Constantinople. What of the filling 
up of the two or four square spaces between the doors ? 

Till the eighth century they remain open. If eikons are 
used, they are put on the shelf of the low wall or on the beam. 
(The only evidence for that time consists of the twelve silver 
statues of the apostles on the beam of the ecikonistasion at 
St. Sophia.) With the iconoclastic persecution by which 
images on the walls of the church were forbidden, smaller 
portable eikons begin to multiply, but still there is no evidence 
of any piling up of eikons above the beam of the screen. 
Only the two (or four) spaces between beam and low chancel 
receive now occasional eikons, 
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The real history of the eikonistasion as an eikonistasion> 
that is, not as a low chancel wall, with a superstructure of 
a few columns and a beam to carry the veil, but as a place on 
which to display eikons, does not come until much later, 
with the later development of ecclesiastical architecture in 
Slav countries, and it is due to four very precise causes none 
of which has been touched by the author of the Shape. The 
fascinating history of the eikonostas with its four distinct 


chapters is however too long to relate here, and must await - 
another opportunity. . 


53). PPAge 175: 

“The screen to a large extent forces upon the Eastern 
liturgies the character of two simultaneous services, the one 
proceeding outside the screen for the people, conducted chiefly 
by the deacon; the other—the real liturgical action—pro- 
ceeding inside the'screen conducted by the celebrant. Despite 
the general connection of the two and their spasmodic uni- 
fication, and the function of the deacon who acts all the time 
as a connecting link, this duality is unmistakable at the actual 
performance of the liturgy in an Orthodox church. And 
that character was originally given to it by the adoption of 
the veil and the hidden consecration in Syria during the 
foutth century.’ 

No Orthodox I have questioned on this point has ever 
felt that a dual service was going on; neither have I. The 
“dual service”? theory, I] am afraid, is one more excellent 
example of that delightful Nelsonian capacity of not seeing 
what there is to be seen (or seeing what’is not there), when 
it suits one’s inclination. To betin with, whatever Syria 
did in the fourth century, the curtain is zo¢ drawn in the Byzan- 
tine liturgy except at /wo points (just /wo), and these two points 
have nothing to do whatever with moments of awe or fear 
or mystery. The curtain is drawn for the litany “ at the laying 
out of the gifts, after the Great Entrance because at an earlier 
time several patens and several chalices were offered, and the 
goings to and fro of the deacons, busy preparing the Table, 
were found more of a hindrance to piety and more of a dis- 
traction from the litany said at the moment, than a contribution 
to edification. Again, after the “Holy things to the holy,’ 
when chalices were being mixed with water before the com- 
munion, the same ‘ va-et-vient’ in the sanctuary was con- 
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sidered more distracting than edifying for those who were 
_ just about to receive communion. Hence the drawn curtains 
for another few moments, and it remains shut not only till 
the chalices are mixed, but till the communicating clergy have 
ended their double circuit round the altar to receive under 
the two species. There is surely nothing very mysterious 
here, nor anything particularly calculated to play on mystery- 
complexes or fear- or awe-feelings, nor to emulate Eleusinian 
effects ” (p. 483), nor has the opening of the doors for com- 
munion any resemblance to a divine cataclysm bursting forth 
on a terrified congregation. Indeed if the liturgy of the bishop 
is to be taken as the norm—and Dom Gregory will agree 
that it should—the curtain is not even drawn at the 
first of these two moments, and the doors remain open all 
through the liturgy, right up to the “ Holy things to the holy ” 
and the manual acts. Far too late in fact to build up a fear- 
and awe-complex ! 

The author concedes grudgingly that the deacon’s move- 
ments do constitute a certain link between sanctuary and 
people. He has not made enough of it. The deacon is 
indeed the one who “conducts” the service as- far as the 
spectacular part of it goes. His appointed place is the solea 
(just under the centre of the cupola, as churches show up to 
the seventeenth century—Russta). He directs the people’s 
prayers, and acts as master of ceremonies to the bishop and 
priests. And his ubiquitous presence is not just a certain 
link, but “the moving link between the several categories 
of worshippers from bishop to catechumens, statically standing 
at their allotted places. 

Two points to finish this comment: (1) I have been cele- 
brating the Byzantine liturgy in some two hundred Western 
churches, mostly Anglican churches. I can assure Dom 
Gregory that I find myself far more cut off from my congrega- 
‘tion in an Anglican church, which has no eikonistasion 
but a long choir (with more than often a screen af the nave 
end of it), than in our Orthodox churches where the screen is 
never further away than four feet from the altar, leaving quite 
a wide angle of view to maintain the contact of priest and 
people. ry 

(2) Is it true that the veil is quite a different tradition of 
our own Western one ? surely it was a thoroughbred Anglo- 
Saxon altar that Godemann, the monk of Winchester, drew , 
in the Benedictional of St. Athelwold ° 
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(34) pp. 482-3. fy oxpaey aa 

“The litany is now repeated no less than nine times in 
various forms, during the Byzantine Eucharist.” Teer 

“ The litany being the only thing lay people could join 
in, it became to be repeated for the sake of repeating.” 

“From being used at the end of the synaxis it became to 
be repeated at other points as an act of corporate prayer 
accompanying the liturgical action proceeding in mystery 
beyond the veil” . . . “to occupy the attention of the con- 
gregation with irrelevant devotions while the liturgical » 
action—the eucharist proper—proceeds apart from them 
behind the screen.” 

Here we have just as many inaccuracies as we have sentences. 

(1) We must keep in mind that a liturgy is not one service 
but really a series of three, quite different and essentially 
separate services (just as a Byzantine Baptismal Service, as 
the ritual has it to-day, is really a series of eight, if not nine, 
short services originally spread ott over the whole of Lent). 

Thus in the “ liturgy,” we have first the enarxis, a service 
performed originally in the narthex. Even to-day the bishop, 
when celebrating, does not take part in this service, but ts 
vested during its taking place. This service by definition 
is a litanic service with a rationale of its own, it is not there 
“to occupy the time whilst the eucharistic service is going 
on.” It is a threefold litany and threefold antiphon to vener- 
ate the images of Christ, the Mother of God and the saints 
adorning the doors of the church in the narthex. This service 
did not take place as a regular feature till after the seventh 
century, when a canon still forbids it to be performed at each 
liturgy. Thus up to that period, an historian should not 
take it into account at all, and after that period a good historian 
should not reckon it as belonging properly. to the Eucharist. 

(2) There is the synaxis or antecommunion. This certainly 
ends with a series of litanies, because it is essential that it 
should finish that way. Already from the first centuries, 
the lessons and psalms being over, the dismissal of the con- 
gregation took place not without a litany being sung first 
for the Church as a whole, then for each category as they were 
dismissed: catechumens, penitents, faithful. To accuse 
the Byzantine Church, of having kept the traditional feature 
of this series of litanies at the end of the synaxis is just as 
nonsensical as it would be to accuse its anaphora of having 
an anamnesis. As a matter of fact the modern practice is 
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different among Russians and Greeks: the Russian Church 
keeps punctually the whole series of litanies closing the synaxis, 
even sometimes adding one for the departed, or adding an 
occasional prayer for an emergency, which is all perfectly 
liturgical as this is the moment where any special need can 
be prayed for at the discretion of the bishop. Greek modern 
use goes to the other extreme and more often than not sup- 
presses them all. As Dom Placid de Meester has pointed out 
the discretion of the bishop should apply to all these litanies 
but the first one of the series (the litany for the whole Church). 

In any case, here again these litanies are a primitive feature, 
not a late Byzantine corruption. And they come at the end 
of a service which is not yet the Eucharist. 

And (3) comes the Eucharist proper. How many litanies 
has it? Not nine, but just three. No more and no less. 
There is the litany after the Great Entrance “ when the Gifts 
are laid out on the altar” and which was required by the very 
action itself; there is the litany linking the eucharistic prayer 
to the Our Father, wholly concerned with praying for the 
grace of the Spirit and of the adoption of Sonship. And 
finally the small litany (four clauses only) of thanksgiving 
after communion. ‘That is all. 

The reader will note that none of these three litamies occurs 

- during the eucharistic prayer or during a priestly liturgical action. 

There are two flaws in the actual use of the litany in the 
Byzantine liturgy. It is a pity Dom Gregory has hunted 
for imaginary ones instead of putting his finger on the ones. 
that are obvious. “Both the litany of the Laying-out of the 
Gifts on the altar after the Great Entrance and the litany 
introducing the Our Father contain now a series of clauses 
which have nothing to do with the meaning of the particular 
moment; the superfluous clauses are intruders that mar the 
purity of the line of the litany. Thus in the first of these 
two litanies only the first two clauses (tAnpa@oouev and 
‘yTrép Tov tpoTtefévtwv) and the last one (Tis Travayias 
ought to remain. In the second one only the first three 
clauses (1ravtoov Td&v ‘ayiwv ... . “YtrEep, TOV TECOKOLIOVEV 
TOV... . ‘oTras6 piAdvOpootros) and the last (thv EvoTyTta THis 
tiotews) have a direct relevance to that moment of the liturgy. 
The other clauses are doublets from vesperal and matutinal 
litanies introduced certainly after the tenth century. Their 

purpose was merely to lengthen the litany and to give the priest 
mofe time to say his own prayer now that he said the prayer 
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silently during the clauses instead of saying it aloud at the end 

of the clauses as in earlier times. Butthis criticism of mine, let 
it be noted, refers to specific clauses, not to the litany as a. 

whole, nor to the evolution ofits structure; nor to its appointed | 
place, nor to the reason of its existence, all of which form the 

subjects of Dom Dix’s criticisms. 


(35) Pp. 484. 

“Concelebration is not found entirely satisfactory even 
in the East, where the alternative custom of quasi-private 
sung celebrations in ‘ parecclesiai ’ has long been practised . . . 
where there are many priests.” 

This is a travesty of the case. Parecclesiai (isolated chapels) 
in monasteries or in cemeteries or in the shadow of big 
churches, do not exist because “‘ there are many priests in 
the place ” and because concelebration is “ not found entirely 
satisfactory.” Such a suggestion reported to an Eastern 
priest would only make him smile. Parecclesiai do not exist 
for the benefit of private celebrations; I have still to meet 
the Eastern priest who would prefer a private celebration 
to concelebration. Nor are they there primarily because 
the main altar of the main church has been used already that 
day (and two celebrations on the same altar are still canonically 
forbidden as a sign of schism), but because semi-public occa- 
sions) may demand a special liturgy. to accompany them. 
They are there because there are times which demand that 
the liturgy shall be celebrated at a particular place for a par- 
ticular purpose. Thus there is a chapel over the entrance 
to the monastery to protect it; chapels of pilgrimage at the 
graves of saints; chapels flanking the catholicon or 
main general church for funerals or family occasions. These 
are the reasons of parecclesiai. They are not there, as the 
tenor of Dom Gregory’s text tends to suggest, as a substitute 
for concelebration. 


(36) pp. 502-10. On the Byzantine diptycha. 


Dom Gregory takes great pains to dissociate the Byzantine 
“ diptycha” from the Western “ nomina.’”” In pitching the 
one against the other he is forced to several theses: (1) all 
Western diptychs are “homely ones”; (2) all Byzantine 
diptychs are purely “ official lists ”—‘‘ Whether in the properly 
Greek Churches and all this clash of graet names and high. 
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policy the ordinary parochial dead ever got remembered in 
the diptychs of the dead by name, we have not enough evidence 
to decide. So far as the great churches are concerned it is 
very unlikely. Nor do I see anything to suggest that the 
names of the living communicants (as in the West) as subjects 
for parochial intercession like the names of the sick were 
ever entered on the Greek diptychs.” 

To the first point, where is the proof that official diptychs 
were not used by the patriarch of Rome? To the second 
thesis : the Byzantine official diptychs referred to are diptychs 
for the “ Great church,” that is, diptychs used by the patriarch 
only at his own celebration in the church of St. Sophia. They 
are not those used by ordinary Byzantine bishops who only 
commemorate their own patriarch nominally. As one comes 
lower in the hierarchy of churches, the “‘ official”’ diptychs also 
become more simple and homely, as the rubrics clearly indi- 
cate. These rubrics are requesting of each celebrant to mention 
only their immediate ecclesiastical superior (the patriarchs 
only and heads of autocephalous Churches commemorating each 
other). But all, patriarch and parish priest alike, are directed to 
mention the living and dead “at their will.” This is the 
practice as it is still in use, and if Dom Gregory wants to 
question its antiquity, the onus of proving that our well- 
authenticated, mediaeval and modern use has been borrowed. 
from the West (presumably at a time when the West had long 
ago lost the use of the “‘nomina’”’) rests with him. As for 
our immemorial custom, “homely people” are mentioned 
in’ diptychs twice: once publicly at the litanies closing the 
synaxis ; once secretly at the eucharistic prothesis, and this is 
quite rational—indeed the only rational rule, if synaxis and 
eucharist ate two setvices. The priest can still, if he likes, 
mention them a third time during the intercession at the 
eucharistic prayer, though in practice a’ general intention 
here has become the rule (just as it has become in Roman 
practice). 

I have already mentioned that people still bring their 
diptych-booklet with them in the Orthodox Church to-day. 
I invite Dom Gregory to witness a prothesis at my weekly 
Sunday service. He will be quite surprised to find that I 
have to mention some two thousand names both at the 
ptothesis (silently), and at the litany after the gospel (this 
time aloud). And he will find that the sick are mentioned 
as such (just as soldiers in danger on the battlefields are equally 
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mentioned in that capacity). The suggestion that the Byzan- 
tine rite does not know (or did not know) the “ homely ” 
diptychs is certainly false. At least the Byzantine Church 
can say that she is in possession of the diptych-tradition (both 
“ official”? and “‘ homely ”’) to an extent that no other Church 
can claim. 


(37) Pp. 516. 
“‘ The communion in the Byzantine rite is now accompanied 
by two chants: ‘ Blessed is he that cometh’... and ‘ O Son - 


of God take me this day for a partaker.’” 

This is not quite accurate. The first of these, although 
frequent and even the most usual one, is by no means always 
said. It is the one for ordinary Sundays throughout the 
yeat, and is definitely a “‘ variable” part. The second one 
is proper to Great Thursday and if sung at other times during 
a longer distribution of the communion, it would be sung as 
a devotional motet at the choirmaster’s choice, not as pre- 
scribed by the rubrics. It is also said by the priest as a 
devotional prayer with two other prayers just before his 
own communion and then again (in Russian Church use only) 
before the communion of the people when there are communi- 
cants. There is a true communion-chant, however (the 
Kolvovikov), always a versicle from a psalm like the Roman 
“Communion.” 


(38) p. 516. 
“Immediately after the communion there is a further 
blessing with the consecrated sacrament to symbolize the 


Ascension. It is in fact a sort of substitute for communion.” 
This certainly needs proof ! 


(39) p- 516. 


“The choir then sings the ‘ Departure chant’ of the day, 
a variable chant corresponding to the Western communion 
chant.” 

The fact is that the “ Apolytikion” or departure-chant 
is not sung at the end of the liturgy, but at the beginning of 
it, viz., at the Little Entrance. This may seem strange, but 
it is not so. The name is given to that chant because it is 
essentially a short office hymn, which in the canonical hours 
always comes at the end of the service, heralding the Dismissal. 
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Taken out of its natural context, it is repeated at the liturgy 
because it reflects the whole spirit of the feast (it corresponds 
more or less in that respect to the antiphon for the Magnificat 
in the Roman rite), but here is used merely as a devotional 
chant, which is no longer structurally bound to the Dismissal. 
At the liturgy, the choir sings it after the Little Entrance; as 
a prelude to give the atmosphere of the day (the chant is also 
called the troparion of the day), and as a greeting to the eikon. 
of the feast or of the saint which lies on the stand in the middle 
of the church, and which the priest has just passed at the 
Entrance. 


(40) p. 516. 
“ The Thanksgiving proper (1.e., the prayer) has disappeared 
from the modern rite. . . All that is now left is a truncated 


3? 


version of a diaconal litany. . 

The prayer, however, has not disappeared, though it has 
been displaced, since the priest has no time to say it at the 
original place when he takes the part of the deacon as well 
(as he so often has to do). Dom Gregory would have 
found it in any euchologion. It begins with the words : 
’"EvxapiotoUpuev coi Atotrota piAdvOpootre. 


I have passed in review the most salient weaknesses of the 
Shape where Byzantine liturgical development is concerned. 
There are other statements in the work that call for denial 
ot qualification, but this list is already long enough. As I 
said at the beginning, the main grievance against Dom Dix’s 
reading of the Byzantine liturgy has been left out : the relation 
of epiclesis to anamnesis. This point is connected with the 
philosophical relation of time to eternity, with the double 
aspect of Christian Eschatology, and also with the theologica 
relation of the eucharist to baptism and confirmation, on which 
Dom Gregoty has said a good deal (followed lately by Canon 
A. M. Ramsay in his recent article on confirmation in Theo/og)). 
I do not believe that Dom Gregory or Canon Ramsay’s theo- 
logy of the confirmation reflects the mens patrum, not do I 
think it can be proved biblical. Nor doI think that Dom Dix 
has realized that they are ¢wo eschatological moments. These 
points have got to be settled before eucharistic theology can 
be discussed usefully. But I am afraid that such an enquiry 
into the ‘‘ meaning and theology of the liturgy ” (dealt with 
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by Dom Gregory in his chapters ix and x) must wait~ for 


another opportunity. it f ae 
.v.d.M. 


Any answer to this, or any other letter to the Editor cannot be 
published before the second issue of 1946 (April-June) since the 
first issue will be entirely taken up with the Oxford eee 

DITOR. 


REVIEW OF REVIEWS 
CATHOLIC REVIEWS 


Orientalia Christiana Periodica. Vols. VI—X. Rome, 1940—44. 
Each Volume in two parts. In 8vo. 


On the resumption of communications with Italy, we hav© © 
received the complete set of volumes published during .th©® 
wat yeats. These are magnificent volumes, admirably 
produced on excellent paper, and are calculated to arouse 
envy in the breast of any editor who has had to labour undef 
war-time restrictions. Quite obviously there has been no 
lack of paper in Rome during these lean years, or at least, 
the Jesuit Fathers responsible for these Volumes must have 
had copious stocks on which to draw. It is quite an impossi- 
bility to deal adequately with the volumes in the space at 
our disposal and a bare catalogue of a selection of the articles 
must suffice. Each Volume consists of four numbers, al- 
though these are bound and paginated in two tomes, thus : 
I-23; 3-43; the whole»-consisting of. some 1660 . pages. 
Each tome contains half a dozen or so major studies with 
approximately the same number of shorter articles or notices 
to which is added a short section devoted to Book Reviews 
and Book Lists. 


Vol. VI 1940, 1—2. 


Fr. Gordillo, S.J., contributes an article on Photius and 
the Roman Primacy, and discusses the various manuscripts 
and supposed authorship of a work first discovered in. the 
Bodleian in the seventeenth century, tpds tovs AéyovTas 
@s 1) ‘Paun 8pdovos trpdtos. A fine critical text is given 
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followed by opinions concerning the authorship and Fr. 
Gordillo’s reasons against ascribing the work to Photius. 
Fr. Ortiz de Urbina contributes a review of the development 
of Mariology in the Eastern Fathers, including a most up-to- 
date bibliography of the subject. “The Life of St. Stephen 
the Younger by Stephen the Deacon” is from the pen of 
Fr. Gill, S.J. He reviews Stephen’s dependence on Cyril 
of Scythopolis and the debt owed in turn by later controver- 
sialists to Stephen redivivus at the time of Leo the Isaurian. 
It is not often that the Life of a Saint becomes a “ best seller ”’ 
as Stephen’s Life became under various disguises. ~ 
Among the short notices Fr. E. Herman treats of Matrimony 
in Roman Law as compared with Christian Marriage. 
Apropos of this subject of matrimony, Fr. Ae. Herman con- 
tributes a notice of interest to the Canonist and Moral Theo- 
logian concerning the recent abrogation of certain matrimonial 
impediments as applying to Greece. - Fr. Gill, writing on the 
question of Orthodoxy and Anglican Orders, discusses a 
recent publication by four professors of the Theological 
Faculty of Athens, To KUpos T&v ’AyyAlkavikdv yElpoTOVIGV. 
Joseph Nasrallah ; Manuscrits melkites de Yabroud dans le 
Qalamoun. G. de Jerphanion S.J. Bulletin d’archéologie 
chrétienne et byzantine. 


3—4. 

“Ricerche sulle instituzioni monastiche bizantine.” An 
exhaustive study- by Fr. E. Herman. To those interested 
in the Council of Florence we recommend Fr. Candal on 
* Bessarion Nicaenus in Concilio Florentino,” pointing out 
the great Cardinal’s work in the preparation of the Council 
and his part in the discussions, particularly in the matter of 
De Novissimis, De Trinate and De Forma S. Eucharistiae. 
For the Patrologist, E. Scharl, “ Der Rekapitulationsbegriff 
des heiligen Irendus ” and for the Russophile, Fr. A. Ammann, 
S.J., “ Slawische ‘ Christus-Engel’ Darstellungen.” 


Vol. VII 1941, 1—2. 

The discovery of the so-called Cross of Herculaneum 
provides Fr. de Jerphanion with an occasion for an article 
at once learned and provoking. To the antiquary, the essay 
is of the highest value, and to all it should afford much interest 
if only for the disquisition of the use of the symbol of the 


E 
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Cross in the first century. A more modern note is struck by 
Fr. B. Schultze in his ‘‘ Problemi de teologia presso gli orto- 
dossi.” We notice a further series on this subject in future 
numbers. Here, the contributor treats of the Essence of 
Orthodoxy and of the Ideology of Chomjakov. . A more 
ancient problem is faced by Fr. de Vries in his “‘ Der ‘ Nestori- 
anismus ? Theodors von Mopsuestia in seiner Sakramenten- 
lehre.” Among the shorter notices will be found one of 
great interest to the liturgist, in Fr. Raes’ “ Théologie, Liturgie 
et Piété orientales. A propos d’un livre récent.” The book 


in question being Studia orientalia liturgico-theologica by Salaville, 
ALA. 


3-—4- 

From the point of view of work for Reunion, the article 
par excellence in this number is that of Fr. Tyszkiewicz, S.J. 
““Ou en est chez nous la doctrine de la divino-humanité de 
PEglise?” This concept of the Mystical Body is one which 
has exercised the thoughts of possibly the best of Russian 
theologians among whom stand out such names as a Bielaviev, 
Bulgakov and Soloviev. Fr. Tyszkiewicz treats of the 
theory from the Catholic point of view by a review of modern 
Theologians headed by the Encyclical Satis Cognitum. From 
this conspectus he draws a number of conclusions and forms 
certain considerations for the judgment of Theologians, 
adding finally, ‘““ Nous croyons que la doctrine de la divino- 


humanité de ’Eglise a un bel avenir en théologie unioniste.” 
Prosit ! 


Vol. VHT 1942, 1—2. 


Fr. G. Hofman produces a number of interesting documents 
and letters for his “ Kopten und Aethioper auf dem Konzil 
von Florentz.” It is possible to capture for a moment the 
feeling of joy that pervaded Christendom on the reunion, 
temporary alas! of dissidents to the Universal Church. 
“Et tous ont crye: Vive Jhesucrist- et =sa’ loy IayyoGjeam 
Germain, Bishop of Chalon-sur-Marne.) A complete review 
of the various editions of the Ruthenian Liturgicon from the 
Union of Brest in 1596 to the latest edition sanctioned by the 
Holy See and published in 1942 is given in Fr. Raes’ “‘ Le 
Liturgicon ruthéne depuis Union de Brest.’’ To the student 
of Oriental Rites, this synopsis: is of the highest interest. 
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Fr. B. Schultze continues his Problemi di teologia with a dis- 

, cussion on Scripture and its difficulties. Among the shorter 
notices Fr. Ortiz de Urbina treats of Homousios in the Pre- 
Nicene. period. 


3—4. 

In view of the recent religious movement in Russia, Fr. 
Wuyts’ “ Théses ‘ orthodoxes’ sur les relations entre l’Eglise 
et Etat” is of more than usual interest. It is an analysis 
of the Decree of the Sacred Council of the Orthodox Russian 
Church concerning the question, first presented at the Council 
of Moscow in 1917. Fr. G. Hofman, “‘ La biblioteca scienti- 
fica del monasterio de San Francesco a Candia”’ adds further 
to our store of knowledge of mediaeval libraries, so important 
a feature in reconstructing the cultural and intellectual move- 
ments of the period. Science and Scripture are dealt with 
by Fr. Schultze in his Problemi, while among the shorter 
notices we may mention that of Fr. Vosté, O.P., on the various 
editions of the Syriac version of Theodore of Mopsuestia, . 
a work of the School of Edessa and contemporary with the 
declining years of Theodore. It was from this starting point 
that Nestorianism spread so rapidly in the East. 


Vol. TX 1943, 1—2z. 


“Le proces de Leon de Chalcédoine”’ by Fr. Stephanon, 
S.J., is an admirable study of but one more heroic contest in 
the stormy history of Church and State. We have here a 
detailed account of the resistance of Leo of Chalcedon to 
Alexis Comnenus during the years 10o81—95. A. Mercati con- 
tributes “Le due lettere di Giorgio da Trebisonda a Maometto 
II” and provides us with an almost overwhelming biblio- 
graphy on this incredibly arrogant and quarrelsome Greek 
Humanist. “ Panégyrique de S. Antoine par Jean, évéque 
d’Hermopolis”” by G. Garitte, adds to our ever increasing 
stote of knowledge of Coptic Studies. Fr. Schultze in his 
Problemi provides us witha study of the problem of Christology. 
The Council of Florence is again brought to the fore in the 
Briefs cited by Fr. G. Hofman in his “ Rodrigo, Dekan von 
Braga: Kaiser Johann VIII Palaiologos.” This is the 
third or fourth study on special details of the Council of 
Florence during the last few years and they should be of 
great help to future writers on this most important Council. 
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Fr. Vosté continues his study of the Syriac text of Theodore 
of Mopsuestia in his discussion:on the “ Liber ad baptizandos ” 
recently discovered and published with an English Version 
in Woodhouse Studies, V, VI, 1932—33. 


3—4- 7 : 

Fr. Candal, S.J., has been working for some years at Comillas 
on a study of Nilus Cabasilas and his relationship with the 
Theology of St. Thomas with regard to the Procession of 
the Holy Ghost. In a footnote he gives us an interesting 
account of the difficulties he has had to encounter, first at 
the time of the Spanish Civil War, when his MSS. was lost 
and later discovered by a fellow member of the Society, and 
then again the difficulties caused by the advance of the war 
in Italy. His work is yet in publication, but he gives here 
an analysis of a hitherto unedited work of Nilus, number 
six in Fr. Candal’s list of works attributed to Nilus Tlepi tis 
tou “Ayiou TIveuyatos éxtropevoews KaT& Tv Aativev. Two 
studies of Russian Orthodoxy are included in this part. Fr. 
G. A. Wetter, S.J., in his discussion of the Trinitarian Onto- 
logy of Leo Karsawins (1882); and Fr. Schultze in his review 
of Orthodox Theology deals with the new aspects of 
Soteriology in the Russian School which has taken its rise 
under Levsin and Drosdoy, Metropolitans of Moscow in 
the eighteenth century. 


Vol. X' 1944, I—2z. 


The articles in this particular volume are no longer divided 
into studies and shorter notices. Fr. Vosté gives us some 
interesting materials for a biography of that venerable Chal- 
dean, ““ Qas Kheder de Mossoul.” Cardinal Mercati writes 
of the author of De ¢itulis Psalmorum in the works of St. 
Athanasius. Fr. Loenertz, O.P., reviews some earlier writings 
of Cardinal Bessarion contained in a M.S. of the Library of 
St. Mark at Venice. For the liturgist, we find “‘ Le Pontifical 
dans le rite byzantin”’ by C. Korolevskij, and by Fr. Raes, 
S.J., “La récit de Pinstitution eucharistique dans l’anaphore 
chaldéenne et malabare des Apotres.”” U. Monneret de Villard 
provides us with a most interesting account of one of those 
intrepid mediaeval travellers, “La vita, le opere e i viaggi 
de frate Ricoldo da Montecroce, O.P.”  ~ 


Dom ANSELM THATCHER. 
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NON-CATHOLIC REVIEW. 
Internationale Kirchliche Zeitschrift. (January 1942—June) 1945. 


The numbers contain articles of interest and importance 
by well-known theological scholars. 

To mention just a few of the contributors, in the January- 
June and July-December, 1942, are invaluable studies on the 
“ Question of Primacy ” (Primatsfrage), in the first letter of 
Clement and in the letters of Ignatius of Antioch, by Studienrat 
Hans Katzenmeier, Hamburg. There are, further, some 
very interesting articles by Professor Urs Kuery, so in the 
January-June number 1943, on the “significance of: the 
filioque dispute for the conception of God (Gottesbegriff) 
in the Western and Eastern Churches.” There are many 
other articles of similar importance, results of research work 
by specialists, topical theological questions, sociology, edu- 
cation, etc. 

A large space is devoted to cecumenical news. Of particular 
interest are the book reviews, which show signs of intense 
theological thought on the continent during the years of war, 
especially in Germany and Holland. Specially interesting 
is the fact that most of the books reviewed are works’on the 
Eastetn Orthodox Church, dealing with almost every subject, 
dogma, history, spirituality, etc. 

Thete are two articles on the Trinity, one by Max Heinz 
in the 1944 issue and one by Sergius Bulgakov in the 1945 
issue. The former consists in an exposition of the doctrine 
of the Trinity which is developed in an ascending line from 
the meaning of the number in folklore, leading on to the Old 
Testament and finally giving an outline of the Catholic doctrine 
of the Trinity. 

The reader of the E.C.O. will be more stimulated by the 
controversial article by the late’dean of the Russian Theological 
Institute in Paris. Capita de Trinitate forms an exposé of 
the doctrine of the Trinity. Professor Bulgakov argues 
from the Augustinian treatment of the question in De 
Trinitate. He accuses St. Augustine of anthromorphism 
and from then onwards all the school-men, in particular 
St. Thomas Aquinas. The scholastic (and generally Roman) 
argument establishes the twofold processiones, i.e., processio 
intellectus-verbum, processio amoris) which, according. to 

_the writer of the article, would logically lead to aquarterintas. 
The two traditions maintain the threefold relationship 
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between the divine persons, as the writer puts it neatly. The 
Roman position is: processio a patre filioque. The Eastern 
position : processio filli et spiritus sanctt. mk 

Professor Bulgakov similarly objects to the Roman distinc- 
tion between ovoia and Utirdédotacis within the Trinity. 
The two are, according to Eastern teaching, identical; in 
fact the three hypostases are personal centres and causality 
derives from the Father only. 

Doctrinally interesting are two other articles; the one is 
an historical investigation into the question of the Roman 
Primacy: Der romische Bischof Victor I und der Primat 
(ne Zs, 1945), where Studienrat Hans Katzenmaier continues 
his studies of the previous issues. 

The other article is by Urs Kury on Katholische und Pro- 
testantische Staatsbegrundung (I.K.Z., 1944), which is opposed 
to all Catholic social teaching. The author states in all fairness 
the fundamental difference of the problem State and Church 
as seen by Catholics and Protestants. In conclusion, the 
writer points out that the conception of the State has changed 
since the days of Our Lord and even since the days of the 
schoolmen (this is stated in a similar way by Christopher 
Dawson in Judgment of the Nations), hence the teaching of the 
New Testament cannot be immediately applied, nor the 
theories of scholastic philosophy. But (and here the Pro- 
testant view is accepted) he would start from an entirely 
secular idea of the state, e.g., the Swiss Federation, and build 
on it the Christian life of the individual citizen. Thus indi- 
vidual responsibility would be valued higher and made to 
be the framework of justice within the secular state. As the 
writer says, the Old Catholic Church has made its object the 
reconciliation of State and Church of those times. 

We hear a good deal about the life of the Eastern Churches 
during the war years, their sufferings in the political changes 
of the countries. I.K.Z., 1944, gives a detailed account of 
the Churches in Russia and Eastern Europe in general. 
Firstly, it discusses the re-establishment of the Moscow 
Patriarchate in September 1943, which is regarded very scep- 
tically. Various Eastern Church assemblies see in it only a 
political move of little religious value ; others refuse to accept 
the validity of the election of the Moscow Patriarchate. 
(Here mention is made of a conference of Orthodox digni- | 
taries in Vienna in October 1943, who doubted the validity __ 
of the episcopal consecration in Moscow a month earlier.) 
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The present situation makes the Orthodox Church dependent 
on a none too friendly government. 

There is also a report on Archbishop Garbett’s visit to 
the U.S.S.R., mainly taken from English papers ; little value 
is attributed to the relationship between the Anglican and 
Orthodox Churches as established on the exchange of these 
visits. On the other hand, it appears that in most of the 
Balkan States as well as in the Russian territory during the 
Rastern campaign, the Germans have favoured the Orthodox 
Church by reopening some of the churches, also some of the 
theological seminaries, and sometimes restoring church 
property. Against this, it must be said that the Germans 
persecuted the Catholic Church in Eastern Europe, and the 
Lutheran Church in the Baltic States. 

Rumania and Hungary are suffering more than ever from 
the lack of unity of the Eastern Churches; sectarianism 
‘closely interwoven with nationalism presents an immense 
danger of making the Churches subordinate to the State 
(e.g., in Bulgaria). 

Hope is expressed in practical collaboration between the 
Eastern and Western Churches; one example is mentioned 
of a study group established during the war in Vienna (1942), 
consisting of Orthodox, Old Catholic, Catholic and Lutheran 
representatives. 

Another voice of hope is heard from Bulgaria (Professor 
Zankov), who expects a revival of the Eastern Churches 
through their suffering and especially through the Russian 
martyrs of the Orthodox Church. 

Lastly, a brief report on the part-use of the vernacular in 
the dialogue Mass granted to the Catholic Church in Germany 
from an article by Cardinal Faulhaber, 1944. 

M. Srrepet and H. T. PICHLER. 


We have received also :— 
The Star of the East. 


“NEWS AND COMMENTS 


The outstanding event of the E.C.Q. group since last issue 
is the holding of the second E.C.Q. Conterence at Blackfriars, 
Oxford, from October 5th—7th. It was a great success and 
led to some really useful and good discussion. . The full 
report of the papers will be given in the January-March 
issue, 1946. 

The continuation of Fr. Korolevskij’s article will be pub- 
lished next year. 

The article of Fr. St. John in this issue we offer as our 
homage to Cardinal Newman, the centenary of whose recon- 
ciliation with the Church was celebrated this year. We hope 
to turn to him for guidance in our work in the future. 

We are holding over any comment on news for the present. 
But the account below should be of interest to our readers. 
In connection with the Orthodox in Africa we have received 
from Bishop Sawa a notice of the Polish Orthodox refugee 
centre at Tengeru in Tanganyika. The centre was started 
in 1943. In 1944:a stone church was built and there is.a 


priest in charge. ry 
t 


THE HELLENIC ORTHODOX CHURCH IN SQUT#I 
AND CENTRAL AFRICA. 


To the visitor to South and Central Africa for whom religion 
as practised in the Historic Churches is a matter of paramourt 
importance, it is exceedingly comforting to find the Lam: 
of Orthodoxy burning so brightly, a witness to the_Faith 
in a land where indifference to religion, especially to tha 
form taught by the historic Eastern and Western Churche; 
is becoming increasingly more widespread. 

In the course of the last fifty years, many sons of Hellas 
have been attracted to South and Central Africa which, .a: 
all new countries, holds out golden opportunities to al 
newcomers. It was not long, however, before Helleni 
Communities were formed in various parts of the country 
and very soon the need was felt for making provision for the 
religious life of their members, and in the year 1900 the fir: 
Hellenic Orthodox church, dedicated to Saint George, the 
Great Martyr, was opened for worship in Cape Town. 

In November 1928, the Metropolitan see of Johannesburg, 


The Most Reverend Nikodémos Zakharoulés 
Metropolitan of Johannesburg 


ssaysauang-upvoE “J *H ‘OQ fo dsazsnoo sq sojoyd 1V 
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was created, and the jurisdiction of its metropolitans was 
extended to all members of the Hellenic Orthodox Church 
resident in the following countries :— 

The Union of South Africa; Northern and Southern 
Rhodesia; West Africa; Madagascar; Portuguese East 
Africa (Mozambique) ; The Belgian Congo; Ruanda Urundi 
(Belgian Mandated Territory). 

The first Metropolitan of Johannesburg to be consecrated, 
was the Most Reverend Isidéros! Gedgiadés who went to 
his rest in 1938. The present Metropolitan is the Most 
Reverend Nikodémos Zakharoulés who has the official title 
of “ Metropolitan of Idannoupolis (Johannesburg) and 
Exarch of all Southern Africa.” His lordship was born on 
September 26th, 1881, at Alatsata in Asia Minor, and com- 
pleted his theological studies at the Theological College of 
the Holy Cross in Jerusalem. On November 11th, 1912, he 
was ordained deacon and was attached to the Patriarchate 
of Alexandria as Secretary of the Ecclesiastical Court. In . 
September 1913 he was raised to the priesthood and served 
at the Hellenic Orthodox church at Zagazig, Egypt, where 
he was also religious instructor at the Hellenic Community’s 
school. Two years after the death of his wife, his lordship 
was created archimandrite and became hegoumenos of the 
Monastery of Saint George, Old Cairo, Egypt. On December 
3rd, 1939, his lordship was created Metrgpolitan of Joharines- 
burg. In addition to Greek and Arabic, he has a very good 
knowledge of English and French, and is the author of several 
books and monographs on religious, moral and social subjects. 
He has also made numerous translations into Greek from 
English and French works. . ; 

The see of Johannesburg depends from the Patriarchate of 
Alexandria, and the Metropolitans of Johannesburg are 
appointed by the Patriarch and the Synod of Alexandria. 
The: affairs of the see of Johannesburg are managed by a 
Metropolitan Council consisting of the metropolitan, the 
clergy of the Cathedral (at present an archimandrite,. Rev. 
A. P. Nikolopoulos, and two archpriests, Rev. N. Skandaleés 
and Rey. E. Bertolés) and the priest of the Hellenic Orthodox 
church at Pretoria. The number of the faithful in the see 
of .Johannesburg is about 8,000. 


IN.B. ° In the transliteration of Greek narnes 6 + 7 and 6=wsandu = v. 
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List oF CHURCHES, CLERGY AND HELLENIC SCHOOLS AND 
INSTITUTIONS IN THE SEE OF JOHANNESBURG. 


UNION OF SOUTH AFRICA. 


JOHANNESBURG. 
Church. 


Cathedral of SS. Constantine and Helena, situated at the 
corner of Wolmarans and Nugget Streets. A stone edifice 
with a single cupola. The walls of the interior are painted 
a pale green, and the cupola is decorated with gold stars. 
A white imitation marble eikonostasis lends both beauty and 
dignity to the Cathedral. In place of the royal doors there 
is, however, a sliding curtain, a replacement so common in 
modern Hellenic churches. The Cathedral was opened 
_ for worship in 1913 and has a seating capacity for about 500 
people. It is proposed to enlarge it at a future date. Divine 
Services are very beautifully rendered at the Cathedral, and 
on Sundays and at Festivals his lordship, the Metropolitan, 
always delivers an-inspiring sermon. 


Clergy. 


The Metropolitan, an archimandrite, an archpriest. Another 
archpriest, who is headmaster of a Hellenic Boarding-School 
in Johannesburg, also assists occasionally at the Divine 
Liturgies. . At present there is no deacon at the Cathedral. 


School. 


There is a private Boarding-School for boys and girls up 
to the age of sixteen years, the headmaster and proprietor 
of which is the aforementioned archpriest. Up to the middle 
of 1944 there was also a Hellenic Primary (Government) 
school at which Greek lessons were given in the afternoons, 
but this is now closed, as the Government built a larger 
school in the same locality, but did not provide for the teaching 
of Greek. Until new arrangements have been made by the 
Hellenic Community of Johannesburg private lessons are 
being given by the former Greek schoolmaster to most of 
the children who formerly attended the Hellenic Primary 
School. There is no Catechetical (Sunday) School at Johan- 


nesburg. 
There are two weekly newspapers, the Nea Ellas established © 
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- in 1913, which also issues supplements in magazine form so 
- many times a year, the Aphrikanis which was established in 
1918, anda periodical called £ AJétheia (Truth) which appeared 
for the first time in January, 1945. This periodical is under 
the editorship of his lordship, the Metropolitan, and contains 
articles on theological, moral and social questions. 

_ The Hellenic Community of Johannesburg numbers about 
3,000 people. There are about 60 baptisms and 4o marriages 
per annum, and there is an annual increase to the Community 
of about twelve per cent. 


PRETORIA. 


Church of the Annunciation (Euaggelismos), and one priest 
and a Hellenic Primary School at which Greek lessons are 
given in the afternoons by the priest and a lady teacher. 


Care Town. 


Church of Saint George, the Great Martyr (first Orthodox 
church to be built in the Union of South Africa), with one 
priest, and Hellenic Primary School at which Greek lessons 
are given in the afternoons by the priest. 


SOUTHERN RHODESIA. 


BULAWAYO. 


Church of Saint John the Baptist (Prodromos), with. one 
priest, and the Hellenic Community’s school at which Greek 
lessons are given in the afternoons by the priest. 


SALISBURY. 


Church. None. The Divine Liturgy is occasionally cele- 
brated in the Hellenic Community’s hall by a visiting priest, 
and Greek lessons are given by a teacher in the Hellenic 
Community’s hall. 


UmrTALI. 


Church of the Falling Asleep of the Virgin (Koimésis), 
a priest and Greek lessons given at the school in the afternoon. 
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SELUKWE. 


Church of the Annunciation (Euaggelismos); there is no 


priest at present. Liturgies ate periodically celebrated in 
the church by the priest from Bulawayo or from Umtali, but 
at the school Greek lessons are given in the afternoons by 
a teacher. 


PORTUGUESE EAST AFRICA. 


f 
LourRENGO MARQUES. 


The Divine Liturgy is occasionally celebrated in the Hellenic 
Community’s hall by a visiting priest, and Greek lessons are 
given by a teacher in the Hellenic Community’s hall. 


BEIRA. 


Church of the Holy Trinity. This church was built in 1937. 
It contains a fine eikonostasis tastefully carved in walnut 
wood. In place of the more usual eikon of Saint John the 
Baptist there is an eikon of Saint John the Evangelist; there - 
is one priest. 


School. The Hellenic Community has a school at which 
full time instruction is given in all subjects through the medium 
of Greek. . This is the only Hellenic school in the Diocese 
where Greek is the main subject, and the Hellenic Community 
of Beira is to be congratulated for the enterprise which it 
has shown in founding such a school. The school is under 
the able direction of the priest, the hieromonk Klémés, who 
is assisted by a lady teacher for the elementary classes. Lessons 
in Portuguese and English are given in the afternoons by a 
special teacher. There are about 4o pupils. The Hellenic 
Community of Beira numbers about 380 people. 


~THE BELGIAN CONGO. 


ELISABETHVILLE. 


The Divine Liturgy is periodically celebrated in the Hellenic 
Community’s hall by the priest from Jadotville. Greek 
lessons are given in the afternoons by'a lady teacher in the 
Hellenic Community’s’ hall. ie a 


\ 
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JADOTVILLE. 


_. Church of the Thtee Holy Hierarchs. This is the first 
Hellenic Orthodox church to be opened for worship in the 
Belgian Congo. The present temporary building which 
was opened for worship in 1940 will be replaced by a pér- 
_ manent church to be erected in the near future on a site of 
_ land presented by the Belgian Government to the Hellenic 
Community. There is one priest and Greek lessons are. 
given in the afternoons by the priest, the Rev. Kénstantinos 
_ Oikonomides, Gaconomos, to the Greek children attending 
the Belgian boys’ and girls’ school. There are about 50-pupils. 
The Hellenic Community of Jadotville numbers about 250 


people. 


STANLEYVILLE. 


Church of the Annunciation (Euaggelismos). The present 
temporary building will be replaced by a permanent church. 
in the near future, as sufficient funds have now been collected 
for this purpose. There is one priest, the hieromonk Poly- 
- karpos, who has the whole of the Northern Congo under his 
ministration. He has his headquarters at Stanleyville where 
he celebrates the Divine Liturgy about twenty times during 
the year. In the course of his ministrations he visits the 
Hellenic Communities resident in the Gold Coast, Nigeria 
and the French Cameroons. He informed the writer that 
it is intended to build a church in the near future (the necessary 
funds having been already collected) at Bunia which is situated 
neat Lake Albert. This church will be dedicated to Saint 
Nicolas. ~A school will also be built at Bunia. At present 
no lessons in Greek are given to the children of the Hellenic 
Community of Stanleyville. 


BELGIAN MANDATED TERRITORY 
(Ruanda Urund)i). 


UsuMBURA. 


There is a priest who has the ministration of the various 
tefugee camps under his care, having his headquarters in this 
town which is situated at the north end of Lake Tanganyika. 


In conclusion, the writer wishes to express his best thanks | 
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to the Metropolitan of Johannesburg, the Most Reverend 
Nikodémos, to whom he is indebted for information regarding 
his extensive See, to Mr. E. Adamidés, Schoolmaster of the. 
former Hellenic Primary School at Malvern, Johannesburg, 
fot information relating to the social life of the Hellenic 
Community of Johannesburg, to the Hieromonk Klémés 
for particulars about the Hellenic Community of Beira, 
Portuguese East Africa, to the Rev. Késtantinos Oikonomidés, 
(Economos, and to Mr. Mikhaél Stokkos, Ecclesiastical 
Epitropos, for information about the Hellenic Community 
of Jadotville and to the Hieromonk Polykarpos for particulars 
about the Hellenic Communities of the Northern Congo. 

O. H. E. Hapji-BuRMESTER. 
Jadotville, Belgian Congo. 

Palm Sunday, 29-4-45. 
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RECENT PUBLICATIONS 


The Four Gospels. By Dom John Chapman. (Sheed and | 
Ward. London.) 45. 6d. 


This booklet contains a series of four conferences delivered 
by the author to the undergraduates at Cambridge in 1927. 
They were not published ‘at the time, and it was only after 
the abbot’s death six years later, when the MS. was discovered 
among his papers, that their claim to publication was recog- 
nised. As, however, his larger and far more comprehensive 
volume Matthew, Mark and Luke had not yet seen the light, 
it was decided that the more representative work should 
appear first. Yet the smaller book will appeal to many who 
may be deterred by the close reasoning and scientific elabora- 
tion of the other. The arguments, though condensed, are 
set forth in so clear and original a style as to make easy and 
attractive reading even for the amateur: indeed, ‘the “essay 
may be said to represent the author at his best. 

As to the theories here defended, most of them have already 
met with general acceptance. On one point only there seems 
room for doubt. It was not until a year after the conferences. 
had been delivered, that the discovery of Dom Donatien de 
Bruyne concerning the Latin Prologues to the Gospels became 
known. With much force of argument he contended that 
these Prologues were of earlier date than scholars had com- 
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monly allowed, being in fact pre-Irenaean, and thus the earliest 
_ external evidence for the authorship of the Gospels, apart 
from the doubtful statement of Papias. Harnack accepted 
at once the conclusions of de Bruyne, a fact all the more - 
remarkable since the Prologues contain statements relative 
to the origin of the Second and Third Gospels at variance 
with what Harnack himself -had formerly held. For the 
Prologues to Mark and Luke clearly imply that their respective 
Gospels were written after the death of the Apostles, which 
was Harnack’s original contention, although, following 
_ Chapman in this, he subsequently defended an earlier date - 
for both documents. It would be interesting to know 
whether Dom Chapman himself altered his view on the 
matter, but his Matthew, Mark and Luke gives no hint of this. 
' While we cannot help seeing here a fresh instance of that 
lack of finality which must always attend studies of this kind, 
we can only regret that the learned abbot did not live long 
enough to give us his more matured views on one of the 
main points of his thesis. 
Dom ANTHONY FLANNERY. 


Unity and Reunion. By H. R. T. Brandreth. (Adam and 
Charles Black.) Pp. 159. 125: 6d. ° 


This is a much needed bibliography of works which deals, 
more of less directly, with the visible unity and reunion of 
divided Christendom. There is an historical introduction 
of some twenty pages. 

The author makes the various reunion Councils that were 
held between the Holy See and the Eastern Churches from the 
eleventh to the fifteenth centuries the starting point of the 
method of negotiation and mutual accommodation by which 
Christians have ever since sought to heal their divisions. 
Having spoken of the splitting up of Western Christendom, 
after the Reformation, into many fragments, Mr. Brandreth 
says: ‘“‘ For the first three hundred years after the Reformation 
this work of attempted reconciliation was carried on by indi- 
viduals who worked to unite their own communions with 
one or more others. A succession of individuals stand out : 
Leibnitz, Panzani, William Wake, Richard Baxter, Count 
Zinzendorf and many others. It cannot, however, be said 
to be until the nineteenth century that the work of reunion 
passed from being that of enlightened individuals into being 


—— 
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the settled policy of the Churches which they represented.” 
So he brings the historical sketch right up to the World Faith 
and Order Conferences of 1927 and 1937 with their organiza- 
‘tion of continuation committees for the purpose of study. 
Throughout the position of Rome is on the whole made quite 
clear. 

The whole bibliography is planned in a very complete 
_ way’; here are the headings of the sections: Conferences 
and Official Documents ; Reunion Schemes ; Special Periods 
in the History of Reunion; then Catholic Reunion (which 
of course includes Rome, the Orthodox -and Anglicans) ; 
Protestant Reunion; General Works and Periodicals, a 
goodly array ! 

We congratulate the Rev. Brandreth on this venture and 
we trust that it will become a standard book of reference with 
periodical new editions keeping it up to date and embodying 
cotrections. Cortections, yes, because it is only after the 
first edition that the author, however careful he may be, has 
the opportunity of receiving many, corrections that want 
of complete knowledge on his part must make necessary. 
Here are one of two that may be suggested in connection with 
Roman Catholic references. 

Roman Catholic priests were not only present as observers 
at the second World Conference of Faith and Order held in 
Edinburgh in 1937, as is mentioned, but also on the theolo- 
gical commission that prepared the report on “ The Ministry 
and the Sacraments ” in 1934 there were two Catholic priests, 
Dr. M. J. Vetter and Dr. B. Stasiewski; and this may apply 
to the other continuation committees. . 

The encyclical of Pope Pius XII, Orientalis Ecclesiae, should 
be added to the list of papal documents. The little note on 
St. Josaphat Kuntzevich (p. 45) is incorrect. It was not he 
but Joseph Rutsky, a convert from Calvinism, whom Pope 
Clement VIII had told to embrace the Byzantine tite against 
his personal wishes, who introduced Latin innovations. 
St. Josaphat’s martyrdom was the result of a plot of a faction 
against him, though fourteen years afterwards the rival arch- 
bishop of Polotsk, Melety Smotritsky himself acknowledged 
the primacy of the See of Rome. ais 

It might have been pointed out that Mer. d’Herbigny’s 
L’Unité dans le Christ has been translated into English in a 
C.T.S. pamphlet, East and West in the Unity of Christ, also 
that Dom Lialine’s De La Méthode irénique is translated in the 
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E.C.Q. for 1939 (April, July and October issues). It should 
be pointed out that the description of The Lamp (p. 145) is 
misleading. It has very little to do with reunion, although 
it advertises itself as devoted to the Foreign Missions and 
Reunion, it has occasional articles. Blackfriars (Oxford) deals 
much more with the problems of Christian unity. There 
is also in the U.S.A. The Voice of the Church (St. Procopius 
Abbey, Lisle, Ill.), which is the official organ of the Slavonic 
Apostolate in the United States. It was first published in 
April 1936. It is eirenic in attitude. We also think that 
the various books on the Eastern Churches of Dr. Adrian 
Fortescue and Donald Attwater should have been included, 
all of them have some definite reference to the question of 
reunion. And lastly, though this is not directly concerned 
with Roman Catholics, why are not these two books included, 
The Nature of Catholicity by Daniel T. Jenkins (Congragation- 
alist), and The Form of the Church by A. G. Hebert ? 


Dom BEDE WINSLOW. 


The Consecration of the Most Reverend Matthew Parker, Archbishop 
of Canterbury, effected by the Right Rev. Anthony Kitchen. 
By J.C. Whitebrook. (A. R. Mowbray.) Pp. 131. 85. 6d. 


Concerning Anglican Orders, Mr. Belloc wrote in 1931 
(A History of England, Vol. IV, p. 297): “ The new hierarchy,” 
he says, “‘ descends as a fact from regular ordination at Lam- 
beth: performed on December 17th, 1559. That was an 
ordination, however, not according to the old Catholic 
Ordinal, rather on the model of Geneva. The one patty, 
the Catholic, maintains that the Sacrament of Holy Orders 
depends upon the intention of making sacrificing priests, 
and that this intention was absent in the affair of 1559, where 
the Ordinal used was a new one. The opposing party either 
maintain that the intention to make sacrificing priests 1s not 
of the essence of the rite, to which also they deny the title 
of a Sacrament (and in this the vast bulk of Anglicans from 
that day to the end of the nineteenth century would agree 
with them) or (as a minority of Anglicans maintain) that the 
intention of making sacrificing priests was present though 
not specifically mentioned. The discussion being of such 
a nature it is clear that no end to it can be reached, because 
the postulates on either side are incompatible one with 
another.” 


F 
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Mr. Whitebrook states in the book before us, and supports 
his statements with serious arguments, that Parker was con- 
secrated prior to December 17th, 1559. His consecration, 
he asserts, took place on October 29th of that year according 
to the rite of the Pontifical and his consecrator was Anthony 
Kitchen, Bishop (or Archbishop) of Llandaff. It follows 
ftom this that Archbishop Parker was a validly consecrated 
bishop in the eyes of Rome. 

The whole of this fascinating thesis is concerned with the 
sifting out of the evidence in defence of this statement, and the 
work is well done by one who is a barrister-at-law and who 
is engaged in the calendaring and reproduction of historical 
documents. It was while on this work that he came across 
this fresh evidence, viz., that of Argall and of the other 
registrars of Archbishop Parker which, on purely historical 
grounds, would seem to change former verdicts on the 
subject. 

Mr. Whitebrook, however, shows that to hold that Parker 
was validly consecrated is quite consistent with accepting 
the Bull of Leo XIII on Anglican Orders, since the matter 
of the consecration of Parker is definitely prescinded from 
in Apostolicae Curae and also because the Pope’s condemnation 
is all based on the want of intention as expressed in the reformed 
Ordinal. ; 

To our way of thinking, one of the most valuable facts 
that this study brings before us is how everything was set 
for the reunion of the Church of England with the See of Rome 
—Elizabeth, Cecil, and Parker were all ready! We are also 
given some interesting side-lights on the Catholic feeling of 
the times, e.g., that during Elizabeth’s time, even when the 
Ordinal of 1549 had been restored to the Statute Book, it 
was not considered the exclusive form to be used ; the Ponti- 
fical could still be used legally at the consecration of an Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury. Or that other picture of how Kitchen 
had planned in his diocese of Llandaff to preserve a corner 
of England with a validly ordained priesthood ready for 
reunion with the Catholic Church. 

This book should be widely read by those who wish to 
break down the psychological batrier between ourselves 
and the Anglicans. It should in this way promote the cause 
of Christian Unity among us. 


B.W. 
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Modern Christian Revolutionaries: Eric Gill, by Donald Att- 
water ; Reinhold Niebuhr, by D. R. Davies; C. F. Andrews, 
by Nicol Macnicol. (James Clarke & Co., Ltd.) 45. 6d. net 
each. Pax Christi. By Rev. Albert D. Belden. (Carwal 
Publications, Ltd.) 35. 6d. 

The Kingdom of God on earth, the Church, is significantly 
styled the Kingdom of Heaven: it-is not of this world. It 
is indeed in this world, and even visibly in it, but only with 
what may be termed a relative or limited visibility : primarily 
it is “ within” the individual Christian, and it is only very 
imperfectly manifested in its corporate majesty of unity and 
universality—a point that needs no emphasis in a world that 
has seen “ Christian murdering Christian” in the two greatest 
wars of history. 

This seems to give the key to the understanding of the true 
position of the Church with regard to social order. Social 
_ justice is not essential to the Church, nor is its preaching her 

_ ptimary office, but it is useful to her: “utitur ergo etiam 
caelestis civitas in hac sua peregrinatione pace terrena,” says 
St. Augustine in what -is still an unsurpassed discussion 
of these fundamental principles (De Czy. Dei, xix, 17). The 
Church affects the social order and effects social justice from 
the foundations, not from above, from within, not from 
without, through the conscience of the individual citizen. 
Hence any true Christian social action differs radically from 
all the modern mass movements with their “ blueprints ” 
for brave new worlds. Liberty is safe with the Christian 
reformer who has to begin his work by winning the free will 
of the individual person, whom he reverences and desires to 
serve as (called to be) the son of God. 

None the less Christian principles apply to society as\much 
as to individuals, bind the Christian in his social and corporate _ 
life as much as in his private capacity, and these principles 
ate always likely to seem revolutionary, since the Church 
must ever be in conflict with “the world.”” They certainly are 
revolutionary to-day, when broadly speaking the twin systems 
of capitalist-industrialism and communism, again and again 
condemned by the popes as conflicting with essential Christian 
doctrine, dominate the world. Yet many Christians appear 
still to be blind to the character of their social milieu, and so 
tend to be absorbed in it, to the detriment of their Christian 
life and their primary loyalty to the City of God: nationalists, 
socialist, capitalist ideas, all poison many Christian minds. 


Fe 
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This is the great significance of the Christian revolutionaries 
dealt with in the well-written series edited by Mr. Attwater, 
and of Dr. Belden, who may be ranked with them: all were 
anxious to be faithful, in defiance of the world, to the Christian 
ideal in social life, and to awaken the consciences of their 
fellow Christians to unchristian policies and conditions in 
the contemporary world. Perhaps none has escaped errors, 
pethaps all are too preoccupied with establishing the “ pax 
terrena,” rather than the essential interior Peace of Christ 
and His spiritual Kingdom, but all seem genuinely actuated 
by the Spirit and the Charity of Christ ; Catholics will profit 
by these books, if, passing by incidental errors, they are moved 
to examine their consciences to see whether Christian loyalty 
does prevail in their lives over all other considerations, or 
whether they have not extinguished the Spirit of Christ in 
themselves by worldliness of one kind or another, been 
actuated by other laws than that of Love. 

W.T.R. 


Nicolas Berdyaev and the New Middle Ages. By Evgueny 
Lampert. (James Clarke & Co., Ltd.) Pp. 96. 45. 6d. 


This is one of the series of “‘ Modern Christian Revolution- 
aries’ (reviewed above). It is necessary, we think, to state 
this fact so as to place the book in its right setting, else it 
might well have been a much bigger book ; perhaps it ought 
to have been. Nevertheless we congratulate Dr. Lampert 
on giving to the reading public a key to Berdyaev which is 
of the utmost importance. And especially, we think, of the 
utmost importance to Catholics and other traditional Christians 
both Western and Eastern. Our author is very frank in 
his assessment of the kind of Russian Orthodox tradition to 
which Berdyaev subscribed himself when he left Marxism 
(though he was never a thoroughgoing materialist), or of 
the orthodoxy of Berdyaev’s own philosophy from a Christian 
point of view. He speaks about Khomiakov (who affected 
all the thinking Russians of that time who returned to the 
Church) as “a ‘ modernist,’ an innovator and even a reformer. 
His teaching on the catholicity (sobornost) of the Church is 
not strictly traditional, though his concern is deeply of and 
with the Church” (p. 19). Khomiakov himself however 
claimed to be traditional and his teaching was confirmed 
by the encyclical letter of the Eastern patriarchs in 1848. 
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And later he says: “ Berdyaev can hardly be described as a 
“Russian Orthodox theologian,’ for which he is often taken 
in the West: neither is he an ‘ official’ representative of 
Orthodox church-doctrine . . . But above all Berdyaev 
philosophizes and speaks about God, about Christ, about an, 
and not as it were in the capacity of a“ handmaid ’ of theology ” 


(p. 27). 

Phils book should be of real value for the understanding of 
a great thinker and practising Orthodox. Especially the 
chapters on “‘ God-Manhood,” “The Modern World” and 
“ Personalistic Socialism” are important. There is a list of 
Berdyaev’s books showing those translated into English. 


B.W. 


Al Manual of Eastern Orthodox Prayers. (S.P.C.K.) Pp. 113. 
45. 6d. 


This little booklet with its collection of prayers for private 
use—it is not a translation either of the divine liturgy or of 
the offices—its devotions for confession and communion, 
and its calendar, should certainly be of great use to many both 
inside and outside the Orthodox Churches. For ourselves, 
however, there is the following reserve to be made, that the 
translators evidently in many places relying chiefly on the 
Slavonic text have not avoided certain pitfalls, e.g., the 
Slavonic rendering of iAdoOnt1 by ofchisti usually, but not 
invariably, appears in English as cleanse, which is certainly 
quite false. On page 5 in the creed itself, is at least one quite 
unpardonable violence to both Greek and Slavonic texts, 
neither of which expresses a belief in the “‘ Son of God, the 
only-begotten of the Father, begotten before all ages”! 
Indeed, in view of the claim made on page xiii of the explana- 
tory notes, there is quite a lot to cavil at in the creed alone. 
Why also is the perfectly well-known St. Macarius presented 


in the unfamiliar guise of St. Makary ? 
D.G.B. 


A Missionary in the War Net. By H. van Straeslen, $.V.D. 
(The World Press. Hadzar.) Pp. 64. 
This is an interesting account of a Dutch priest, a missionary 
in Japan, who was interned by the Japanese after the attack 


on Pearl Harbour. 
In spite of all (and he had gone through some unpleasant 


. " experiences), he still loves the reorie of the land of hisia a 
~ tion and wishes to return to work among them. He received 
all through the trouble, continued and genuine kindness — 
from his “Japanese friends, who were numerous. | 
There is a chapter recounting the last hours and funeral’ 
at sea of his friend, Father Leo Ward, the only English priest | 
in Japan. But the main interest of the book for readers of 
the E.C.Q. is the appendix of 14 pages and part of chapter — : 
seven on the future of the Church in the Par Bast. 
my In considering the Far East, the author is confining himself — = 
to China and Japan, though we think the same arguments _ 
~— could be equally applied to , India and Mohammedan peoples. | 
_ He speaks of a new China, of Bishop Paul Yu-Pin of Nanking, ~ 
-and his plans for Catholic Action in China. There must be 
points of contact between East and West in the interests of © 
the future of the Church in the Far East, but the Chinese — 
must not receive Western thought as they would merchandise, — 
but must absorb, so far as may be desirable, the spirit of the 
West and re-express it to the Hast in its own forms of thought — 
~ (vid. p. 39). The Catholic Church is indeed capable of this 
great work. Perhaps the already rich traditions in thought — 
-and worship of the historic Eastern Christian Churches may 
_ be used or adapted to meet this end. The book will provide 
some healthy thinking. 


t 


q My Sunday Missal. By Rev. J. F. Stedman. (Sheed & Ward si ; 
_ This little book is some proof of how the liturgical move-_ | 
ment has penetrated the ordinary Catholics of the U.S.A. One | 
_ sees most U.S. service men over in England using this missal 
when they come to Mass. It is full of information and very 


| 
2: 
useful to give to those who need instruction. It is also very 3 
well illustrated. We can certainly recommend it. ; 


B.W. 
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